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Mr. Chauncey I. Filley, of Missouri. Seversl about 1 ind the reformers w ted for | \ 
successive Presidents have been dying to m him orm have dk so 1) A] ‘ 
him Postmaster-General, but every time some — [ere in this State ¢ ir to & Wit | > 


trifle intervened, and then they appointed — that which prevailed in Massachusett t fall O00 was paid ou s | 


somebocy else. That Mr, Filley is the best showed itself in a very aggras 1 form it vont | 

man for Postmaster-General is a fact, for it did not tind vent in a piece of boutl \\ the arrival \ 
he has said so himself. Aceording to his yoted for an obscure man, it istrue, but for aot tsot t | 

own testimony, in his own handwriting, | serious man, whose career in such pulilic ot t | \ 
‘*he combines a superior order of business is he bad tilled indicated that he would b ca s \ 


talent, practical information, and aequaint likely to fill higher ot sith credit ind 3 1 | 

ance with systematic methods, and fertile 

originations and quict execution.’ Pe ilso 

“unyielding in principle and unswery & : . \ 


the execution of trusts, and h never 2 ; \ 
ficed the public or political interests to lassachius we ; , < 
but on the contrary, self for them a eprasue Ae ret ; 
is also ‘ta great planner As we know all) [85 Somewhul te 
this upon Mr. Filley’s own authority, it is ; OO a Eu ts ' , 
: no wonder that Mr. Filley has it telegraphed =" V4 me eS ; 
: from Washington to St. Louis that now, Mr ment in hut mr. 8 
£ Howe’s death having made a vacancy in the on nap oneanaleani os oe 
z Postmaster-Gcneralship, he has a sure thing —* oe ees ' on y hay 
é of it. But there is also Mr. Frank Hatton, '¢! af he has Sige | é pamela ste ' ¥ 
Assistant Postmaster-General, and editor of he has } — la 4 them to h ” ; ; OX \ | 
the Washington Republican. Mr. Watton, MS career Is hardly more inspiring than s! \ 
Butler's So that his a net pl . 


being an inveterate Stalwart, is rather severe a, ee ee ne ‘ pu sua 
upon the civil-service reformers as imprae. °°" sai J aa aaa rel s Street. 1 


j } set ! wo s i ) t rau h i ? ist 5 1 
ticable ¢reamers and very improper persons shal . i are 4 inix in favor of nrc | 

ee ‘ admitted that bot! Drees are rather dis : , 
generally. But now he thinks it would be be admitted tha ann eatewn wl pa a inamlodenn 


; an unscrupulous violaticn of civil-service re ase iis ot tape sia ag ; eee = e movement # 
= form principles if, instead of promotinghim to P"* poe ne net sseneer travel on the 1 s were never 
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the first place in the Post-office Department, the fan ° { 5 sea year than 
4 President preferred some ‘* outsider” to him. highest : ae ; they are now, and rate f freights and 
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“a . : ° ver peop sav. to hav \ ) yea : : 7 : . 
a lic ends, for there is no telling how much a ‘“*“* PS") . . ~ seems to be no vement buy stocks, but 
4 “dint . man Jike Butler in the Governorship.  1T ; : a5 , 
ee judicious management of that department i : . ra ra disposition to wa mul some tore 
i. : : ee odor of Butlerism will ng round t a ' 
a: might help the circulation of Mr. Hatton's — - + ; cast can be made as to the character of next 
E one ah long after he leaves it he mere fact that : — 
a psper, the Washington Republican. And be- [OOS “" ; c ; vear’s crops. If the month of May should 
$ sides, nobody would show more skill than Sh a man can get such an show a fair prospect for a good wheat erop 
be : : : remains as a lesson or suggestion, with plenty . 
‘ this same Mr. Hatton in circumventing the 9 "' vl : " L not only will there undoubtedly be an impor 
; civil-service rules in order to put Stalwarts “" BESCUSS Contes ¥ ses “meee” soo advance in railway shares generally, but 
; j is an excellent article, and is having a great ; : ' 
into place. oben ase ; ; J] mereantile and business enterprises will 
run of success at hot ind road, but it ts eae ; 
. \} ‘ wm unusual Wuius 
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The present political situation has some very oa 
s cs ri} 7 ‘te i lytior Is not fe prepared t St with . 
odd features—a period of party dissolution, ea ee ; ices Dorsey was put on the stand in the Star 
; or what is called ‘‘atransition period,” always * ” 3 : : Pee ieee 
‘ ! r . rwot } lt how r tetrialon Mon-tay ind contradicted Rerdell 
’ us: suc Ti as ever ‘ vid \ s if rou rial 
: has; but no such period has ever had an oddir | eteipayoliag a eile iuiew aneieeaieh weaned 
Pes ‘a ‘ : mov af ftarn sorr cover a Ma \ i is ss ‘ ‘ } . : 
feature than the tendency of reformers ort ~ ; Mr. Merrick’s asking the witne how far 
Y t i i 1h i 


i antect 


volters to select candidates of doubtfu 
mte ac ‘> chamnions t won!) roahah} ‘ 
dents as their champions. It would probably _ i The question brought Mr. Ingersoll 
. , , i aa , emt to his feet at once, and he delivered an impa 
nature to say what craving ot the reformers fuctuat : the Darl 
: 1, } } . , ’ f ; { ain 


s : pe s on superstition and t 
x nature General Butler satistied in Massa 


r t 1 MIGTes n 
setts. We say the reformers’ nature, because son tit I nated ut mila I 


rded an oath as binding upon his con 


puzzle the ciosest student of politics or human Phe past s 


} 
. \ in the course of which he declared that 


; : ; he. Mr. Ingersoll, regarded Truth as the most 
we are I suppos tthose Republicans last Week. feat bor mereat — ; : . ' 
we are bound to Ippose that thos Rey t ™ ‘ ae ; hs - sacred of all obligations, but that if called to 





who voted for Butler really meant i 
They were not dissatisfied with the old Repub- vious fortnight, and the rates for call loans on 
¢ : : ss : Si, Exchange had oblige d to admit that he did not believe in 4 


fy as a witness in court, he would be 


lican régime through pure ‘‘cussedness.” stock collaterals on the Stock Exena ; 1 God. He also denounced the Inqui 
‘ } } t $ ar 15 per t.1 personal ( e also denounce ne 

They must have felt that there was something gradually advanced to 14 and 1» per et pee | en seatitendl ton th 
‘ tion. and recalled the cruelties practised by i 


wrong with the government of the State which annum, even touching 25 per cent. one Gay * 
, } with the rack and the thumbscrew, but said very 


i 7 } 4 sLatkte 5 the mone ; 
voting for Butler would help tocure. Butwhy last week. Th itness In the money mar 





After hearing Mr. Merrick 
‘ourt decided that 
and could testify like any other 


tbout Dorsey. 
Dorsey Was «a compe- 
Witness, 
under the pains and penalties of per 

Of ¢ this 
-examination on the subject of his rel 
gious belief, to Rerdell’s that 


Dorsey bad expressed the opinion that where 


murse does not preclude au 
hor as story 


a friend’s welfare was concerned perjury 


might become a di 


A corresp 
following claus 
to the Constitution of 

‘Neither the United 

shall assume or pay any debt or obligation in 
curred in aid of insurrection rebellion 
against the United States ; but all 
such debts, obligations, and claims shall be 


mdent directs our attention to the 
nth Amendment 
United States 


State 


in the Fourtee 
the 
States 


nor any 


or 


held illegal and void.” Our correspondent 
asks: “Is not this provision something of an 


obstacle to the law passed by the Tennessee 
Legislature to pension ex-Confederate sol 
diers ? And is there no citizen of Tennessee 
who feels sufficient interest in the matter of the 
necessary tax to bring the validity of the law 
before the Federal Court? There being a 
Federal question involved, ought not a Fede- 
ral court to decide whether the law was passed 
to fulfil an assumed but void obligation ?” 
Our opinion of the moral character of such a 
proceeding on the part of a repudiating State 
we have already expressed ; but we do not 
think the granting of pensions to ex-Confede- 
rate soldiers can be called an assumption or 
paymert of a ‘‘ debt or obligation incurred in 
aid of insurrection or rebellion.” A pension is 
a gratuity, and such a gratuity paid in 1883 
can searcely be called assuming or paying a 
debt incurred ‘‘in aid” 


occurred 


of a rebellion which 
Hlowever, the 
while granting 
pensions to ex-Confederate soldiers the State 


twenty years 
significance of the fact, that 


ago, 


of Tennessee cheats ber creditors on the pre- 
tence of poverty, remains the same, whether 
the pension act be constitutional or not. 


ah 
he 
Phe 


ceives ag 


temperance movement in the West re 
reat part of its impetus, in one way 
another, from who, down-trod 


and women, 


den and oppressed though they be, frequently 
vender. Last 
week Davis & Drumm opened, on H Street, 


make short work of the *‘ rum’ 


in the orderly littl town of Lompoc, Cal., 
what is called by some euphemists a ‘* 
room”; 


sample 
by others, a ‘‘ saloon.” But the open- 
ing was not of the kind they expected. From all 
points of the compass a great Mass-mecting came 
flocking together, and joined in singing, prayer, 
speeches, and exhortations. Iu these proceed- 
ings the women were particularly prominent, 
with 
the saloon keepers to ‘‘yield like good men 
up the 


Drumm, 


‘‘mothers pleading most pathetically ” 


The misguided 
replied 
after vain at 
rope was run 
round the saloon, and the crusaders of both 
sexes pulled the building from its foundations 
*‘endways,” and, amid wild rs, 
it to flinders.” Lompoc is said to be a 
** temperance colony,” and this is not the first 
time in its history in which its hostility torum 
has been shown. 


and give business.” 
Davis & 


with 


however, only 


taunts and 


tempts at 


sneers, and, 
a compromise, a 


che; **rore 


In eight years a drug store 


‘The 


has been emptied of liquor, a hotel has been 
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shelled, and a saloon treated in the same way. 
The mass-meeting which disposed of Davis 
& Drumm, before adjourning, resotved that 
in future any one attempting to sell liquor in 
Lompoe should be tarred and feathered and 
ridden out of town on a rail. 


It is said that 900,000 citizens have peti- 
the President to 
Mason, who was court-martialed for trying 


tioned pardon Sergeant 
to kill Guiteau when placed on duty to guard 
i the 

which the petitioners rely is ‘ 


tim from mob. One of the grounds on 
the great and 
universal indignation then and now felt and 
expressed by the American people against the 
assassin of President Garfield.” Now, Mason 
was placed on guard solely because it was 
feared by his commanding officer that this 
great and universal indignation would lead to 
violence. In firing on Guiteau, therefore, he 
not only attempted murder, but committed 
the very offence which he was there to pre 
vent others committing. To pardon him on 
this ground would be to give a positive en 
couragement to mob-law and murder, and 
strike a terrible blow at discipline in the 
Army. That such a petition should find 
multitudes of signers is singular epough ; 
that it should be addressed to the President, 
the constitutional head of the military ser- 
vice, makes the case still more grotesque. 
One incident in the effort to get Mason par- 
doned illustrates the true nature of many 
movements of this kind. Twelve thousand 
dollars were raised for his family, and now 
comes his lawyer and ‘‘ files a bill in equity ” 
asking to have Mrs. Mason compelled to pay 
his bill of $3,500 for ‘‘ services and disburse- 
ments” in trying to procure her husband’s re- 
lease, out of $7,009 which she now has in bank. 
The bill in equity, if successful, will probably 
cost just $3,500 more, so that Mrs. Mason would 
be exactly able to meet the cost of not getting 
her husband out of jail, and thus have the 
satisfaction of knowing that she had paid her 
lawyer in full 


The people of Uniontown (Pa.), who are so 
much excited about the acquittal of Dukes 
that they have warned him to leave the place 
within twenty-four hours, would gratify a 
very legitimate pubiie curiosity if they would 
explain in some authoritative way how the 
jury which tried him came to be made up of 
such very ignorant men. For this state of things 
the expulsion of Dukes is a very incomplete 
remedy. If the jury represents the intelli- 
gence of the county, it is surprising that it has 
not produced many before now. 
Dukes himself, in proposing to continue his 
practice at the bar and sit in the Legislature, 
ssome indications of mental obtuseness 
not far removed from that of the jury. The 
letters he wrote to Nutt about his daughter 
appeared to us those of a moral monster, but 
they did not strike the jury in that light. 
They apparently took the Dukes view of them, 
that they were not very nice, perhaps, but such 
as an angry man might fairly be expected 
to write to the father of a girl whom he had 
been courting and had jilted. So that it is 


Dukeses 


vive 


very possible that Dukes is as much bewilder- 
ed by the Uniontown feeling against him as 





the jurymen are by the excitement over their 
verdict. 


There is, of course, no way of improv 
ing the Uniontown jury punel all at once. 
Such as it appears in the Dukes trial, it is 
evidently the result of a low condition of 
popular education in some parts of 
sylvania. This cannot be remedied as far as 
the present concerned. The 
moral sense can perhaps best be cleared and 


Penn 
generation is 


sharpened by such outbursts of popular in 
the verdict bas called forth. 
This brings home to men in a rude, coarse, 
but effective way that it is a serious thing 
to let a murderer go on the plea of self- 
defence, especially when he has been writing 
the victim indecent letters about his daughter, 
and that it will not do to mix up the evidence 
taken at the Coroner’s inquest with the evi- 
dence taken at the trial, and that jury duty is 
a very serious matter. Ne sermons, or charges 
from the judge, or addresses from counsel, 
have half as much effect on an ignorant man 
in rousing his conscience as the wrath of his 
neighbors. Doubtless it often works the 
wrong way, but asa general rule the indigna- 
tion of the community is on the right side. 
It is its apathy and indifference which are apt 
to be immoral. 


dignation as 


That eminent and well-knowr reformer, Mr. 
B. F. Butler, has written a strong letter con- 
demning the Government officials for their 
failure to carry out the law which makes 
eight hours a day’s work in the Government 
arsenals and workshops, and says he has a 
petition before the Court of Claims which 
will test the rights of al! mechanics under the 
law. The truth about that law is that it was 
passed in one of the bursts of demagogy 
which occasionally overtake Congress, un- 
der the influence of the labor 
which raged in the United as in 
other countries, with extraordinary tervor, 
fifteen years ago. 


agitation 
States 


The theory was produced 
at that period, and had a considerable run, 
that the day’s work was twenty per cent, 
too long; that every laborer could produce 
as much in eight hours as in ten, and that even 
if he could not, the two hours’ leisure would 
be so valuable to him, for purposes of self- 
culture, that he ought to bave it, and that it 
ought to be secured to him by law. Legisla 
was therefore from all the 
States making cight hours a legal day’s labor. 


tion demanded 


Of course, the silliness of the idea was appa 
rent to everybody capable of the least reflec 


tion. None but the lowest grade of laborers 
could have been imposed on by it. There 
was no use in fixing tue length of the 


working day at eight bours unless the rate 
of wages was also fixed, and unless every 
man was forbidden to work more than eight 
hours. As long as any man could work 
ten hours if he pleased, of course the eight- 
hour men would be fatally worsted in the 
labor market ; and though time for culture 


might be very valuable, it would not fill 
their belhes. In fact, when one goes back 
now to the discussions which this matter 


called forth in 1868, one seems to be lis- 
tening to Sunday-school lectures on political 
economy, and feels what great advances the 
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country has made since the war in what may 
be called ‘‘ horse sense”’ in financial and eco 
In that year Butler and a 
host of others were bellowing away daily in 
favor of an eight-hour law and unlimited 
greenbacks, and the repudiation or scaling 


pomical matters 


of the national debt, and had a very re 
spectable following. Now, when he revives 
one of his old cries, few people examine it 
from other motives than curiosity. 


The wine production of California is re 
ported to be steadily growing. In 1881 the 
vintage was about 9,000,000 gallons. In 1882 
it was estimated to be between 10,000,000 and 
11,000,000 gallons. In France it is noticed 
that the exportation of champagne from that 
country to the United States is seriously falling 
off. It was 123,574 dozen bottles during the first 
six months of 1881, and only 104,755 dozen dur 
ing the corresponding six months of 1882. This 
is attributed to the substitution of California 
wines for French wines, the California wines 


being, according to an admission contained in 
acommunication from the French Minister of 
Commerce tothe President of the Reims Cham 
per of Commerce, ‘* not much poorer” than 
some imported articles, and very much cheaper. 
California red and white still wines are pass 
ing in the same way for wines imported from 
France or Germany. The California wine 
grower, or the merchant who buys from him, 
gives the California wine a foreign name for 
the purpose of findinga market for it. That 
policy may, in a certain degree, be successful, 
but it is after all a short-sighted policy. Some 
of the wines raised in California are really 
very good. If they continue to be sold under 
foreign labels, they will never make a reputa 
tion of their own. They will always be looked 
upon as cheats and counterfeits, which ought 
not to appear on a gentleman’s table. Only 
when they assert their worth in their own 
names, will they be recognized as the equals 
of foreign products whenever they deserve it, 
and command a corresponding price. 


A shocking social homicide was committed 
in Hill County, Texas, at a ball last week in 
a private house. One of the guests, Mr. T. P. 
Varnell, asked one of the daughters of the 
family, and his partner in the dance, to take a 
stroll with him outside the house, when he at 
tempted to assault her. Her screams brought 
her father to the scene, Whom Varnell incon 
tinently shot dead. The affair, which has 
apparently occurred among persons in a 
good position in life, has roused an extraor 
dinary amount of public indignation, and 
led to the formation of acounty law-and-order 
association, the members of which bind them- 
selves to answer all calls for assistance from 
the officers of the law, and to do whatever 
needs to be done to enforce its execution, even 
at the risk of their lives, and to pay the cost 
of arms, horses, and other necessaries of per- 
sons belonging to the posse thus summoned; 
and in case any such member is injured, either in 
person or property, to hold them harmless, and 
prosecute all persons assailing or persecuting 
them. The creation of such organizations 
throughout the South would soon solve the 
homicide problem. 
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There is something very touching about the 
zeal of the philanthropists who are trying to 
secure “freedom of worship” for the young 
ragamuttins confined for their good in prisons 
and reforma'ories. The matter is now engag 
ing the attention of the Legislature in Massa 
chusetts, as well as that at Albany It is 
proposed in Boston to change the law so 
that none of the little Massachusetts convicts 
shall be compelled to attend religious services 
other than those which have been the choice 
of their parents. In most cases, however, the 
parents of this class of young people are 
pretty lifticult to find, and what is to be don 
then? The freedom-of-worship bill at Albany 
provides for this case by allowing the young 
convict to choose his own religion; so that he 
can insist on worshipping according to the 
Parsee or Buddhistic faith if he desires. But 
how about agnostic infants’ Ilave they no 
rights? Shall the voung agnostic thief b 
compelled to violate his conuscien while 
the Catholic, or Episcopalian, or Presbyterian 

i 


picKpocket’s scruples are so carefully pro 


tected ” 


The Government of Italy has fixed upon 
the 12th of April for the resumption of specic 
payments. Gold to the amount of $83,500, 
000 has been accumulated for the purposs 
This sum would seem to be ample to meet 
every exigency. It will be found, probably 
that the demand for gold, when resumption 
day comes, will be very litle if any in excess 


f bankers for foreign 


of the requirements 


remittances. These requirements must be 
small, seeing that the gold premiuma month 
ago was only one-half per cent If the 


Government meets the demand boldly and 
pays out its coin freely, giving to tho note 
holders the option of taking either gold or 
silver, acvording to their free choice, ther 
cannot be any great drain upon the Tr 
If, on the other hand, it shows timidity and tries 
to force silver upon the public against their 
wishes, it will breed distrust and provoke a 
run. There is every reason to anticipate that 


the experiment of resumption will prove su 





cessful. It is worthy of remark that the cata 
clysm presaged by sts th 
Paris Monetary C which Mr 
Goschen, singularly . coun 
tepance—as the result and consequence of 
gold resumption by the paper-money countries 
of Europe, is as far off as ever 

The later despatches show tha s ye 


rally acknowledged in Envland. as the result 





of the police investigations, that Lady 
Florence Dixie bas her t g v of a 
verv gross attempt at Impostur rhas been 
the victim of a kind of hvsterical delusion of 
which there bave b numerous examples 
T absurdity t t is she told it 
Was so patent that most people w inclin 
to the latter ex it) ti esca] id It 
ppears that not vt gard r but a 
soldier and a woman wer se by the spot 
on which she made the assault take place 
ut the bour she named, and heard nothing 
ind saw nobody, and the dar mould of 
the shr rv showed no trace of the deadly 


affair will probahly do good 


0 Lady 








Florence's political activity Ss! has done 
some excellent work of a charitable Kind in 
Ireland, but her explorat s in politics, and 
especially those al 1 Land | iwue f 1 
bave been s Voexa ‘ na fusing 
Sh), lh ‘ ‘ { ery ist ali n 
of the ir ve { i wion in 
exciting pol ( . S uht 
against th l 1 | I \ ce, if 
any existed, of tl tk louble 
charge of emb t il sing 
them t prou i i i Ot « rse the 
inswer t s be ts u 
brutal and tru I ! l 
naturally mot riess kt . ror r the 
Land I wwucrs)§ freat { ra \“ il to 
whit h she upp irs 1 v ft ! \ i}} ‘ i by 
exhibiting stubs her S 
Phe English 1 Cha { 
i bill into Pat nt t vers of 
idges to pun for t At 
present tl pow . icf 
1 Ves t { tl { i rity 
handed down fr wl 0 
administered just l Aes 
ts b h us t i i 
tly S rt ' hr ¢ " \ ¢ 
the case { irt iW ( ‘ rv 
we believe, ret } bh \ fiat 
nish materials for \ 1 ser 
f 1. The At n 
’ Lit \ i cs 
with w ! ilwavs h 
monev aw va s of the 
Ba k f ki H my Vay 
with th \\ w 
not K \ \ Vv ¢t s this 
branch of t\ i h short of 
i Parlia \ Vw 1 { } 
rh i i s { is for 
MEN the Irish La \ ‘ y 
imitted by the | s Vory. SeT 
sins f th . ] bil was 
t 1 { r iv W i i Mimi are very 
grave ce S Act, s f which have 
L reves \ heia 8 Ibe prin 
( i itt tl } \ { thre int { ret the 
) } Act f ‘ ve ce 
{ his ention t \ t its fuilure to 
cover tl} leaseh lers. wh ‘ stitute one 
fourth of it nt farmer and its fail 
re ft protect the tenant rainst bay ing 
to pay rent on his own improvements. 
Parnell had the direct support of all the 
Ulster members, who have hitherto stood 
bv the Government, and of many English 


Liberals, such as Mr. James Bryce, who spoke 
in the debate, and the indirect support of 
others, who refrained from voting altogether. 
Parnell’s speech was in places violent and in- 
icious, but Gladstone's flat retusal to hold 
out any hope of an amendment to the billis 
felt to be a grave matter, as likely to alienate 
the Seotch-Irish of the North, and thus increase 
the Home-Rule forces at the next election. 
Mr. Shaw, one of the most moderate and re- 
spected of the Irish members, who has always 
held aloof from the Parnellites, has already 
made a speech in the North advising the farm- 
ers to throw off all allegiance to either 
English party, and vote for whichever promise: 
them most, 
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{WrDNESDAY, March 21. to Turspay, 


inclusive. 


March 27, 1883, 


DOMESTIC, 


Timotny O. Hower, Postmaster-General of 
the United States, died at Kenosha, Wis., on 
Sunday. Ie was born in 1816 at Livermore, 
Me, ile was amember of the Maine Legisla- 
ture for a year, and in 1845 removed to Wis 
consin, where he became Chief Justice of the 
State, and afterward for eighteen years United 
States Senator. He was a member of the 
Monetary Conference which met at Paris in 
1881. In December of the same year he was 
appointed Postmaster-General by President 
Arthur. ‘The President directs that the Post 
office Department and its dependencies in 
the Capital shall be draped in mourning for 
a period of thirty days, that the several exe- 
cutive departments shall be closed on Wed 
nesday next, the day of the funeral of the 
deceased, and that on all public buildings of 
the Government throughout the United States 
the national flag shall be draped in mourning 
and displayed at half-mast. 

‘he Post-oftice Department has received and 
filed for examination a large pumber of claims 
of postmasters who are entitled to increased 
salary under the provisions.of the Readjust- 
ment Act, known as the ‘‘Spaulding Bill,” 
pussed at the last session of Congress. An 
attoraecy representing a number of these post- 
masters is now in Washington, and has made 
un informal argument in their behalf at 
the Post office Department, maintaining that 
the increase of salaries provided for by the act 
may properly be paid out of the regular appro- 
priation for salaries for the current fiscal year. 
The officers of the Post-oftice Department, 
however, assert that the law providing for the 
readjustment of postmasters’ salaries cannot 
be carried into effect without a specific appro- 
priation, and that to pay the amount of the 
increase of salaries out of the regular Appro 
priation Bill would create a large deficiency. 
It is the intention ef the Department to begin 
the work of readjusting salaries under the 
two-cent postage law, as provided for in the 
Bingham Bill, as soon as possible. 

The Second Assistant Postmaster-General 
has ordered the establishment of a post route 
in the Territory of Alaska, to extend from 
H[aines to Juneau, a distance of 105 miles. 
The service will be monthly. The mails will 
probably be carried by canoe. The contract 
was awarded to Sheldon Jackson, of the New 
York Presbyterian Missionary Society. This 
is the first mail rvoute established in Alaska. 

Governor Ordway, of Dakota, has written a 
letter to the Secretary of the Interior giving 
some particulars with regard to affairs in that 
Territory. Ile says the Territoriai Assembly 
adjourned on March 9, and that 3800 of the 
bills passed by it have become laws; legisla- 
tive provision was made for nine penal, chari- 
table, and educational institutions to be situ 
ated in various parts of the Territory; and an 
issue of Territorial bonds to the amonnt of 
about $400,000, bearing 5 and 6 per cent. 1n- 
terest, was authorized to provide funds for the 
erection of the necessary buildings. A bill 
was passed and approved naming nine of the 
most reputable men of the Territory as com- 
mis-ioners to select a place for the Territorial 
Capital and to erect, at a cost not exceeding 
$100,000, the necessary Government buildings. 

A statement has been prepared at the Trea- 
sury Department which shows the total esti- 
mated receipts of the Government for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1883, under the ope- 
rations of the new Tariff Act, to be $405,000, - 
0 0. OF this amount $220,000,000 is the esti- 
ma‘ed revenue from customs; $143,500,000 
from internal revenue, and $41,500,000 from 
miscellsneous sources. The revenues for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1882, were as fol- 
lows: From customs, $220,410,000; from in- 


ternal revenue, $146,497,000; from miscella- 
neous sources, $36,618,000; total, $403,525,000. 
Attention has recently been drawn to the fact 





that the new Civil-Service Law is silent as to 
any distinction to be made between male and 
female applicants for places in the executive 
departments. The problem of reconciling 
this state of affairs with the present practice in 
most of the departments, of giving male appli- 
cants for office the preference in appointments, 
is now the subject of consideration by the Civil- 
Service Commissioners. The rulesto be drawn 
up by the Commission will, it is understood, 
contain some provision bearing upon this ques- 
tion, the Commissioners being cognizant ot the 
necessities of the public service and the oppo- 
sition on the part of heads of departments to 
any large increase in the number of female 
clerks. 


Stephen W. Dorsey was put on the witness 
stand by the defence in the Star-route trials on 
Monday. Before taking the oath he wasasked 
some questions by the prosecution in regard to 
his belef in a ‘‘future state of rewards and 
punishments,” which brought Mr. Ingersoll to 
his feet with an indignant address in regard to 
the ‘‘perpetuation of this monstrosity of the 
dark ages.” Tbe Court ruled that, under the 
Act of March 16, 1878, the defendant was al- 
lowed to testify. Dorsey’s evidence, like 
Brady’s, was a succession of sweeping de- 
nials. Hebad never entered into a conspiracy 
with Brady, John Dorsey, Vaile, Miner, or 
apy or either of them to defraud the Govern- 
ment by bidding for mail contracts. He never 
had any transaction with Brady to the extent 
of one cent in his life. He had never given 
any direction to Rerdell to open an account 
with William Smith, or with Samuel Jones, 
or with John H. Mitchell, nor bad he ever 
stated to Rerdell, or avy one else, that William 
Smith stood for Brady. On Tuesday he flatly 
denied all of Rerdell’s most damaging state- 
ments, 

The Grand Jury at Washington on Tuesday 
brought in two indictments against ex-Sena- 
tor Kellogg, of Louisiana, and two new in 
dictments against Brady. The first present- 
ment against Kellogg charges him with (while 
Senator) receiving $20,000 from Price, a mail 
contractor, with which to bribe Brady to al- 
low to Price an increase of pay and compen- 
sation for carrying the mails over certain 
routes. The second presentment charges Kel- 
logg and Brady jointly with having conspired 
with Price to defraud the Government by 
means of false oaths and fraudulent claims 
for increased pay. The two _ presentments 
against Brady charge him with having re 
ceived $25,000 for awarding the contracts on 
the routes described in the presentment against 
Kellogg. 

Four survivors of the Jeannette arrived in 
New York on Tuesday morning by the 
steamer Westphalia. Two of the men were 
seamen, one a fireman and the other a coal- 
passer. Their namesare : James H. Bartlett, 
Herbert W. Leach, Francis Manson, and 
John Lauterbach. They were in good health, 
and were highly praised for their behavior 
during the expedition by Chief Engineer 
Melville and Lieutenant Danenhower. The 
Jeannette Court of Inquiry will now be re- 
convened about April 1. 

The remains of John Howard Payne, the 
author of ‘‘Home, Sweet Home,” arrived at 
New York ou Thursday, and were taken to 
the Citv Hall, where they lay in state and 
were visited by thousands of people. On 
Friday they were taken to Washington by a 
special train, aud will be interred at Oak Hill 
Cemetery on the 9th of June, the ninety-first 
anniversary of his birth, and services in honor 
of his memory will be held at the grave. 


The Tennessee Senate on Friday adopted a 
resolution authorizing a settlement with the 
defaulting Treasurer, Polk. He is to be al- 
lowed to pay $175,000 in Tennessee bonds and 
$75,000 in notes issued by the Bank of Ten- 
nessee, which shall be creditcd upon his de- 
ficit for the sum of $250,000, and which, when 

aid, shall relieve his sureties. But nothing 
in the act is to prevent the prosecution of 
Polk. 


A Senate committee nearly two years ago 
began an investigation into the accounts of ex- 
State Treasurer Churchill, of Arkansas, then 
Governor, who had served as Treasurer for 
six years on three terms. The committee 
spent a year on the accounts and reported a 
deticit of $114,000. When the Legislature 
met in January last the House refused to ac- 
cept the report, saying the law required an in- 
vestigation by a joint committee. Finally a 
joint committee was appointed and the work 
was begun anew. On Saturday a final report 
was mace which charges a deficit, according 
to the face of the books, of $233,660 87. The 
difference in the two reports causes much 
comment. The matter is to be brought before 
the courts. 


The coming election of the Mayor in Chicago 
will be made to turn on the license question. At 
a conference on Monday between the Citizens’ 
Committee and the Republican managers, the 
former adopted a platform for the Mayoralty 
campaign declaring for a license of $250 a 
year for beer saloons, and $500 for shops sell- 
lng distilled liquors. The Republicans took 
no action, but tacitly acquiesced in this decla- 
ration of principles. The Republicans and 
Citizens are running a joint city ticket. 

The ‘‘straight-out” Democrats of Rhode 
Island have bolted the Sprague ticket, and 
published an address calling upon all true 
Democrats to support a ticket headed by 
Charles R. Cutter and Horace A. Kemball for 
Governor and Lieutenant-Governor. Another 
blow to Sprague’s chances has been given by 
the refusal of George, the nominee on the 
Sprague ticket for Lieutenant-Governor, to 
run. 

A despatch from Uniontown, Penn., says 
that N. L. Dukes, the murderer of Nutt, ar- 
rived there on Sunday night, and on Monday 
morning a committee of citizens presented him 
with resolutions adopted at the recent indigna 
tion meeting, and gave him notice that he 
would bave twenty-four hours within which 
to transact his business and leave the town. 


A general call of the National League of 
Ireland and the Irish National Land League of 
the United States and Canada has beea issued 
for an Irish-American National Convention, 
to be held in Philadelphia on April 26. It is 
announced that Mr. Parnell will surely be 
present. . 

Another move has been made by the oppo- 
nents of President Porter, of Union College, 
to oust him from his position. It is in the 
shape of a bill providing that six of the State 
officers who are members of the Board of 
Trustees of Union College shall cease to be 
Trustees, and that the vacancies then created 
shall be filled at the next annual meeting of 
the Alumni, which takes place at Commence- 
ment in June next. As the majority of the 
Alumni are thought to be opposed to Presi- 
dent Porter, it is expected that the new Trus- 
tees will be ‘‘anti-Porter men.” The bill has 
passed both houses of the Legislature, and is 
now before the Governor. 

The St. Louis Post-Dispatch has reports of 
the winter wheat crop from over 200 counties 
in those parts of Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Kansas, Missowi, and Texas 
where winter wheat is grown. The reports 
from Missouri and Kansas show that the con- 
dition is good, the acreage is fully equal to 
last year, and the damage so far is no yreater 
than is usual at this time of year. Tennessce 
and Illinois give fair reports, but Kentucky 
and Indiana, especially the latier, show con- 
siderable damage. From Texas reports are 
meagre, but those received are good. It is 
learned from other sources that the condition 
is generally good, with a fair prospect for a 
full crop. The reports also show that a large 
amount of last year’s corn crop still remains 
in the above-named States. 


FOREIGN 


A despatch from London on Thursday said 
that the police were in possession of a ee to 
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the explosion in the office of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. A woman observed, and has 
fully described, the appearance of a man who 
was apparently placiog an infernal machine 
igainst the building. It is expected that an 
irrest Will be made soon. 


Two thousand infantry have been ordered 
to protect the public buildings in London, and 
the Coldstream Guards have been posted in the 
Parliament Buildings and Buckingham Palace 


Lady Florence Dixie’s story is now very 
generally disbelieved. Captain O'Shea, Home 
Rule Member of Parliament for County Clare, 
has informed Sir William Harcourt, Home 
Secretary, that when the House of Commons 
assembles after the Easter holidays he will ask 
whether Lady Florence Dixie formerly hoaxed 
the public by the invention of a letter trom 
King Cetewayo, and whether, as a result of 
the inquiry into the alleg¢d assault upon her 
at Windsor, the police have concluded that 
Lady Florence is an impostor. 


A Dublin despatch says that counsel for the 
defence in the murder conspiracy trials are 
contident that they will be able to shake the 
testimony of James Carey. Cardinal Manning 
has issued an appeal asking fora collection in 
aid of the distressed people in Ireland. Inthe 
trial of Nugent and twelve other members of 
the Armagh Assassination Society, on the 
charge of conspiracy to murder, at Belfast on 
Friday, the jury rendered a verdict of guilty 
On Tuesday six more members of the society 
were found guilty 


The London 7imes of Saturday pointed out 
that the Belfast jury which rendered a verdict 
of guilty upon Nugent and his associates 
accepted as authentic a diary kept by the plot 
ters, in which it was reported that a man had 
sworn, at the request of the Land League, to 
kill a landlord named Brooke. 


The Dublin Freeman's Journal states that 
the correspondence which has passed between 
the Home Office and Mr. Lowell, the United 
States Minister, has resulted in the former's 
renouncing all hope of securing the extradition 
of the person known as ‘* Number One.” The 
Journal declares that ‘‘ Number One,”’ whose 
name is Tyner, was in Dublin until the first 
day James Carey was examined at the hearing 
of the conspirators. He then managed to 
reach Bremen, by way of Hull. From Bre 
men he proceeded to Havre, and thence to New 
York. He was a member of one of the Lon 
don volunteer corps 


Mr. Parnell, who is now in Paris, has made 
a number of statements there which have at 
tracted attention. He is reported to have said, 
among otier things, that the Government 
came to bim while in Kilmainham Jail and 
asked him to intervene and suppress outrages 
It is asserted that he will be asked in Parlia 
ment either to contirmor deny some of these 
statements 


A rumor was circulated during the week to 
the effect that the British Government, through 
Mr. West, had intimated ‘‘that the violent 
expressions which certain professed American 
citizens have given utterance to since the re 
cent explosion ia London may Cisturb th 
otherwise amicable relations existing between 
Her Majesty’s Government and the United 
States,” but it is asserted to be entire lv with 
out foundation. The London Dri/y 7 
of Monday treated as preposterous the report 
that the British Government had sent a menac 
ing note to Washington in regard to th 
utterances and writivgs of the Irish dynamite 
party in America. It said that the United 
States Government’s attitude of indifference at 
the ravings of these men is the same as that 
which England has always adopted toward 
exiles taking refuge in this country 

While the service in St. Paul's Cathedral, 
London, was in progress on Saturday a we 
dressed man ran up the altar steps with his hat 
on, leaped upon the altar and dashed the cross, 
candlesticks, vases, and flowers to the ground 
The Dean and several of the choristers secured 


<yray 


the man after a struggle and gave him into 
the custody of the police. In the excitement 
many persons left the church, horritied at the 
sight 

The great review and sham fight of the 
Volunteer troops took place on Monday at 
Brighton, England. The weather was fine 
and cold, and favorable for the movements of 
Whom wer 


the men, about 20,000 of 
raged 

Johno Bright delivered an address on Thurs 
day as Rector of Glasgow University. He said 
that American independence, the French R 
volution, and the English Reform Bill bad 


transferred power from monarchs and states 
men to the people, and dwelt upon the ad 
visability of a peaceable policy even with a 
view to self-interest The cost of the civil 
war in America, he declared, would more than 
have sufticed to free ev¢ ry slave without I 
shed. With regard to Ireland, he said that if 
the Treaty of Limerick had been fulfilled and 
freedom of religion granted, the sad history of 
that country might never bave been recorded 
India was the great problem of the futur 


t 


A meeting of the English Revolutionary 


League has been held in London to consid 
the question of holding a great international 
convention of revolutionists. The President 
of the meeting said that the Government 
officials now recognize the fact that dvuamit 
isan important factor in political life It wus 


resolved to invite Louise Michel and other 
prominent Socialists to the proposed convs 
tion 
An explosion occurred on Saturday night 
near the Ministry of Justice at Rome. Upon 
investigation, remnants of a bottle which bad 
j j 
A man, who is supposed to have placed th 
bottle there, has been arrested ble 
possession a portrait of Overdank 
manufacturer, Who was executed mn Austria 


A socialistic manifesto is in circulation in 
the southern part of Russia inviting the peo 
ple during the coming fetes on the occasion 
the coronation of the Czar to pillage the houses 
of the nobles and Jews \ deputation of 
nobles has gone to St el 
Tolstoi, the Minister of the Interior, to p1 
vide for the protection of their property 











The London Standard’s Varna corres 
dent savs that business at Erver s 
a standstill, in consequence of the moven 
the Russians in the Caucasus. The growing 
opinion is that a Russo-Turkish contlict is 
imminent. The Armenians ure wearied w 
the indifference shown by Great Brit 
their wrongs, and would welcome Russ 
occupation e Russians along the f 
number 100,000 

A despatch to the D ] 
Vienna says that several villages f 
Mount Ararat have been destroy ¥v snow 
avalanches. It is stated that 150 persons hav 
been killed and 100 injured 

The iphabitants of Carlovo, 8S 
Kalofer, in Rumelia, have risen sgainst 1 
importation of foreign w en thread 
several depots containing such thread hav 
been pillaged and burned. T! MI 
fused lO suppress the itbreak 

Mount Etna has be sta 
eruption \ new crater has ind 
lava threatened t verwh 1 N sl a 
ther villages The people int hr ed 
p ices LiFe the i es Tt \ 
fissures In the n nta (in M the 
ruption had subsided, and ail y was 
ve’r 

{ despatch from Geneva says that 
gration {fr Switzerland to a s 
sun alarming proportions several ‘ 
tricts are fast bec g popu | 
exedus is owing to bud harvests and Am i 
competition. The Swiss Consulin New York 
however 3 clar s tl Te} rT 

The North German Gacette savs that at 


the main 
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ig st 1 of the British with re 
spect to telegraph stat S Phe Hong Kong 
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ofat earaph line in that colon The Chi 
nese now oppose thi landing of a British line 
t Shanghai. The British Consul has received 
structions from home to effect aud maintain 
1 landing by force if necessary. 


r} f ial Advertiser of Wonolulu 
referring to reports of the general spread of 
eprosy in the Sandwich Islands, says that 
certain districts of the island of Kauai, com 
prising an area of 300 square miles of the most 
ensely populated portion of the kingdom 
with 10,000 inhabitants, have been thoroughly 
searched fer lepers by the Board of Health 
The result was that twenty-eight native and 
no foreign lepers were found 
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AND THE 
CANS 


ENGLAND IRISH-AMERI 


Irish troubles entered on their 
in 1880, it has been recognized 


EVER since the 
present phase, 
clearly in England that they owed a great deal 
of their gravity to the help and encourage- 
ment which the malcontents received from 
their countrymen on this side of the water. 
Without this help and encouragement the 
Land hardly have been orga- 
nized and carried on as it was. A very large, 
if not the larger, part of its funds came from 
America, and the there came 
what was perhaps of more importance than 


League could 


with money 


money, the assurance that the Irishmen in 
Ireland had at their back nearly as many 
more in the United States This was an 


absolutely new feature lrish situation. 


In their past struggles with England, the Irish 
have had no outside aid to rely on but that of 
France, and that was only twice given, and 
was given grudgingly and on a small scale, 
and never accomplished anything. All through 
the eighteenth century there was a large body of 
Irishmen in the French service, and sympathy 
for Ireland was one of the traditions of French 
foreign policy, which maintained after 
the Revolution and found expression in Hum- 
bert’s small expedition in 1798. In the Rebel 
lion of 1798 France was the principal reliance 
of the insurgents, and this feeling was still so 
strong, fifty years later, that it was undoubted- 
ly the Revolution of 1548 in Paris which pre- 
melancholy outbreak of the 


in the 


Was 


cipitated the 
Young Irelanders in that year. 

Now all is changed. What is, for the pur- 
poses of the Irish malcontents, to all intents 
and purposes another Ireland has sprung up 
on this side of the Atlantic, which is worth a 
hundredfold more to them than France ever 
was, particularly as America is far 
nearer Ireland than France was even fifty 
years ago Irish in America 
are better off pecuniarily than Irishmen of the 
same way of thinking ever were before. They 
number ‘nearly 2,000,000, too, and count, as 
enemies of England, for fully double that 
number of the population of Ireland before the 
famine of 1847. The consolation the London 
Times has, therefore, more than once found 
in the reflection that Irish discontent is no 
longer the formidable thing it used to be—be- 
cause, while Irishmen were a third of the 
population of the British Isles at the begin- 
ning of the century, they are now only a sixth 


now 


Moreover, the 


or seventh—is but poor consolation, afterall. It 
must be admitted by every candid observer that, 
considered as a menace to English peace, the 
Irish population is now more formidable than 
it has ever been, and much better furnished 
with weapons of aggression. The great emi- 
gration which the 7émes in 1848 rejoiced over 
with such unfortunate glee, far from proving 
a relief to British politics, has prepared the 
present crisis, and is now giving it terrible 
aggravation. The population of Ireland is, 
for political purposes, nearer 10,000,000 than 
5,000,000, and can give a dollar for English 
torment where forty years ago it could only 
give a cent. 

Itis not surprising, under these circumstan- 
ces, that the British Government should be very 
anxious to have the United States do some- 





thing to restrain the Irish agitators, and, above 
all, the truculent and bloodthirsty Irish press, 
on this side of the water in their efforts to pro- 
mote turbulence and crime in Ireland. It 
would not be surprising, even if the Irish 
newspapers here were ferocious as 
they are, and even if they did not furnish 
weekly encouragement to the perpetrators of 
outrages in Ireland, and help to persuade them 
that the blowing up of public buildings and 
the assassination of public officers are acts of 
“war.” 

For the last two years the English press has 
abounded with remonstrance to the American 
Government on this subject. It is every now 
and then asked to muzzle the Jrish World, and 
to prevent people like O’Donovan Rossa from 
collecting money avowedly for the commission 
of crime in Great Britain and Ireland. There 
are rumors to-day that an official note embody- 
ing these complaints has found its way to 
Washington, and will have shortly to be an 
swered. We cannot help doubting that there 
is any truth in this, but if any such note has 
come, the answer is unhappily very easy. We 
have, in the first place, no law for the punish- 
ment of such offences, and the reasons why we 
could not get one passed in deference to Eng 
lish susceptibilities are substantially the same 
as the reasons which prevented the passage of 
a similar bill in 1858, on the demand of the 
French Government, by the British Parlia- 
ment. Lord Palmerston’s Ministry fell under 
the attempt to carry that bill at that time, not 
because Englishmen approved of attempts to 
assassinate foreign rulers, but because they 
were unwilling to legislate in aid of foreign 
governments trying to stifle internal discon- 
tent, or to restrict in so doing the right of 
asylum to political refugees. Anybody who 
proposed such legislation here would fare no 
better. 

Moreover, in case such a law were passed, it 
could not be executed through juries. The 
attempt to restrain freedom of speech on po- 
litical topics by law was once tried in this 
country, at a period when people bad far more 
respect for official authority than they have 
now, and it failed ignominiously. It would fail 
more ignominiously to-day. No American jury 
could be got to sit long on the question whe- 
ther Irish exiles were justified in using threats 
and foul language in their newspapers against 
English officials. They would say, naturally 
enough, that as England appears to be unable 
to restrain Irish license in speech and beha- 
vior on Irish soil, with a large army and fleet, 
it was asking too much to expect Americans 
to help her in the work here. Unquestionably 
any such trial would end in the triumph of the 
‘* assassination press,” and in enlisting on the 
Irish side the sympathies of tens of thousands 
of Americans who now pay no attention to the 
Irish question whatever, or are thoroughly 
disgusted with the Irish mode of agitating. 
No worse service could be rendered to the 
British Government to-day than an effort to 
force an expression of opinion on the merits 
of the Irish controversy from any body of 
Americans, even a body so small as a jury. 
There is, in fact, only one way for England out 
of the difficulty, and that is to come to terms 
Having done this, 


not as 


with reasonable Irishmen. 


she will not suffer long from the unreasonable 


Irishmen. At present, she is trying to govern 
Irishmen, reasonable and unreasonable, in a 
way that will suit the prejudices of English- 
men. In that undertaking she cannot expect 
much aid from busy and uninterested foreign- 
ers. That it is chimerical, nearly everybody 
out of England sees. It is high time it came 
to an end. 





SPORTS IN AND OUT OF COLLEGE. 

PRESIDENT McCosu has written a letter on 
the subject of college sports, in which he 
takes up the common complaint, that college 
students are allowed to devote themselves 
to the pursuit of athletics at the expense 
of those branches of learning which they 
are, in theory, sent to college to acquire. 
There is a pretty widespread impression that, 
as he puts it, the enthusiasm of college life 
tends in the direction, not of literature or 
science, ‘‘ but of muscles and bones’”’; and he 
tells an anecdote of a father who, on the oc- 
casion of his son’s graduation, bitterly re- 
marked to a professor that he bad sent his boy 
to college to become a scholar, but that what 
he had learnt there only fitted him for a posi 
tion in a circus. 

“Certainly the ambitious boy with a big body 
and a little mind feels it to be a mighty reward 
when he gets, because be bas performed a feat, a 
cheer from 10,000 people assembled on the tield 
in which Yale and Harvard are fighting for the 
headship. As the most fatal issue of this spirit, 
perhaps the idlest fellow in his studies be- 
comes the bero of his class, is féted, und gets the 
honors which his class bas to bestow. It fol 
lows, incidentally, that the fine scholar is not 
appreciated, and is spoken of as a_ plodder, 
and branded witb similar opprobrious epithets. 
Another incidental consequence has followed, I 
am sorry to say. Some students, and graduates, 
too, not satisfied with seeing the pure display of 
agility, wish something more stimulating, and 
bet on one side or the other; and among a tew 
there is a considerable amount of gambling, stir 
ring up the lowest passions of our nature, such 
as avarice and selfishness, and leading on to mer- 
cantile gambling, ending, it may be, if not in 
bankruptcy of fortune, in bankruptcy of cha 
racter.”’ 

Admitting the evil, President McCosh says 
very justly that the true way to meet it is that 
already taken at Harvard—for the colleges 
themselves to undertake the supervision and 
regulation of college sports. To try to break 
up rowing and base-ball and foot-ball would 
be absurd, but students may be prevented from 
playing with professionals who earn their liv- 
ing by means of atbletics, limits may be im- 
posed as to the time allowed for sports, in 
short, the colleges may recognize that not only 
physical training but physical contests are a 
indispensable part of college life— just as 
much so as are the intellectual contests which 
result in ‘‘rank” or ‘‘ honors.” 

It is really practically out of the question 
for any university to encourage athletic sports 
and at the same time to set iis face against 
races, matches, and other contests in which 
proficiency in them is measured. Anybody 
who will try to picture to himself what sort 
of a place a college would be if the undergradu- 
ates pulled in wherries, exercised on parallel 
bars, ran, walked, and played ball solely for 
the purpose of physical ‘‘culture,”’ and with- 
out any idea of rivalry or emulation, or of 
being found worthy of a place in a rac- 


ing crew, or of holding a_ position in 
a college ‘‘nine,” will at once see that 
races and matches and games and con- 
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tests of all sorts are what give to col 
lege athletics nine-tenths of their impetus. 
Hence it is useless to say that athletic exer 
cise is a good thing, but that athleuic contests 
ought to be altogether tabooed, and of course 
the objectors to them would hardly insist on 
the colleges going so far as this. What they 
object to principally is the waste of time taken 
up in training for 
and the great college ball matches. 
not be forgotten, with regard to 
this, that the number of undergraduates who 
are drawn away from their studies by the 
necessities of training is extremely small, 
and that they belong, in nine cases out of 
ten, toa class little likely to devote itselt to 
mental work under any circumstances. <A 
young man whose body is his chief capital, 
may as well employ it, and he can bardly em 
ploy it more innocently than by athletic discip 


‘‘intercollegiate regattas,” 
It should 


however, 


line. The colleges are every year more and 
more abandoning the old theory that an un- 
dergraduate must be kept at his tusks and bave 
them set for him like a schoolboy ; and ynder 
the new system, those who have no intellectual 
ambition will waste a good deal of their time 
in any case. College sports save them from 
so much idleness, if they do nothing more. 

It must be remembered that the enthusiasm 
for sport is not confined to college students, 
but is a feature of modern lite outside as well 
as inside the colleges, and as a matter of fact 
it runs a much wilder riot outside of them 
than it does inside. It is not college students 
who are responsible for the profound interest 
taken by the public at large, and stimulated 
by the press, not merely in races or base-ball 
matches, but in six-day walking matches, 
starving contests, quail-eating time, 
which are of positive injury to 


aguinst 
and ‘‘events”’ 
the human body, and are, in fact, 


gt it 


merely 


up to furnish an opportunity for bet 


ting. Any college boy who reads the news- 
papers must infer from the space devoted 


to such contests that it is at least an open 
question whether the honor and glory to 
be obtained by success in this field is not 
as great as that to be got by distinguished 
services in the church, or at the bar, or in 
public life. A college athlete might fairly 
maintain that as Jong as the adult world de 
hghts to magnify the tame of prize-tighters, and 
billiard-players, and quail-eaters, and eagerly 
crowds to get the news of their performances 
—just as if they were important discoveries or 
art— 
he may be excused for doubting whether, after 


achievements in science, literature, and 


all, ap enthusiasm for study and mental im 
provement pays. We have before us a tele 
graphic despatch giving an account of an event 
which took place in Philadelphia last’ week, 
intended to appeal to adult interest in sport. 
It was an international ‘‘ jigging” match b 
twecn a distinguished Philadelphian jig-dancer 
named Morton, and a no less eminent per 
former from Dublin. It drew a great crowd, 
the theatre was densely packed, and th 
“excitement ran high.” Any college student 
may fairly insist that boating and base-ball 
playing are much loftier objects of devotion 
than this. 

The craze for sports, contests, and “‘ events’ 
is a feature of the modern world, and to ex 
pect the enthusiasm not to show itself in the 


In fact it has 


against the feelin 


colleges would be absurd 


forced its way there rather 
of the faculties than by their aid ; and cot 
sidering to what amazing excesses the love o 
tends in the 


sports of all kinds 


i 
world, it is rather surprising that the college 


sports ure on. the still contined to 


t 
honest 


w hok 
by } 


vish contests of 
The promise of le: 
and regulate these 


to the future 


may serve to reassure Us 4s 


College 


supervision may check 


the spread of the feeling among undergraduates, 


which adults do so much to encourage, that a 


man who can walk five hundred miles in six 


days, or live without taking food fora month 


or ** ylg 


twenty steps in seventeen minutes, is 
1 great public character, who retlects credit on 


his country and age, and whose memory will 

be cherished as a precious possession by gent 
rations to come 

THE LATE MR. JOHN RICHARD GREEN 

Lonpon, March 16, 

FEW books published in 

vears have 


ISN 

England during late 
read or so heartily 
appreciated in Mr. J. R 
Short History of the English Pe 
ver the C 


been so widely 
(yreen s 
It made 


mtinent and into the 


America as 
yple. 
its wav at once « 


if persons of all classes. It 
they had 


It still keeps, and seems long 


homes rave 


people 
ideas about English bistory never re 
ceived before. 
likely to keep, 


this generation which is at once most instructive 


its place as the historical work of 


and most popular. Some account, therefore, of 


the author of this famous book, who has just ex 


pired at Mentone, in the South of France, may 


be acceptable to those American readers who 


gratefully remember the pleasure be has given 
them. 
Mr. Green was born at Oxford in 1837, educat 


and afterward at Jesus Col 


He took 


ed at a school there, 


lege in Oxford University 


bis legree 


there in IN6l. But the college was in those days 
for it is said to have greatly improved since 
one of the least useful in the University Its 


teaching was 


eo 


} 
pearly all Welshmen, they mixed but little 





with the members of otber ges. Mr. Green, 
accordingly, th rh his at s were r v 1 
bv a few friends, had 1 pportunity of making 
bimself generally known in the University, and 
left it without leaving the mark that might have 
been expected from him. He was lained a 


clergyman of the Chureh of England, and 





mediately took acuracy in London, trom which 
he was soon promoted to the pastoral charge of 
the parish of St. Philip's, Stepney, a district in 
one of the poorest and most neglected parts of 
East Lond Here } abored for several 
Vears with immense zeal and energy, devoting 
his efforts—as largely bappens England 
e vy am x t sters f the Establi-hed 
Cc to promoting thes aland matertal, as 
we is s Li, Der tort parishioners 
H ft Oxford a strong High Chur an, a 

though tt st streng the High C! } 
MOV t had tty well spent itself before bis 
tim But his k i nat iiv os ewhat 
sceptica is gan to question the e 

clesiastical pos w s v training 
bad placed 1a t sed tontv to be a 
H gt i ar } . ) « f rta 
ble asa z an at His health. naturally 
fa : x also suffered fr hard 
work i able iditions and bv the 
strain of t { t, for be preached with singu- 
lar apd fore wing mself into his sub 
ject with at ance that would have made his 
church crow had it lain anywhere near the 








These tw LUSes it to retire from pas- 
toral Work Ald Tf i ta t ibrarian to 
the Arc diepiscopal | ‘ " ‘ eth, which 
he received ‘ ‘ i ‘ and 
enabled him t t of s time to 
literature and his f \ il } 1 bis 
inve davs od his 
torical and a t id written 
some detached pa s, had 
gathered @ » i « i 
ite materiais i \ vi 
Kings of Engla | 4 ends 
that Kuew him | ‘ ‘ x it his 
powers wert but t i { lah it 
bad read with admirsa \ ‘ 
cal books which b i ally ited t 
et Saf ’ ; his 
bame unth ej} 4 tt y 
f the knglish | Pha : alt 

ivacious, and rapid ve Was (the 
fru many yea t x and 
study, bad been tw ‘ y rewritten 
and would perhaps mek even 
When it did . ‘ ‘ { i 
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elaborate w k Wa \ $s 
some thre Vo i \ sents 
his maturer rR 4 ' Xa tails 
than the = tt \ ‘ ithe 
latter } " \ { its 
yreater t KR. }éa \ “ a bb } 
less ANU SW i i . bave 
OTe attract Ss 3 than that 
SUI What i i stra whi 
i historian w sag a . {ground 1s 
ed to adopt 

l S53. Mr. G Appiest part 

{ his int avi if irtoa 
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Her ire Ke i ) Pulmonary 

sease, | sot . terary 

VOrR OV ft r t Alt Pa his 

{ i a’ i ht 

iv asted f t \ . re had he 

tu ile i I Egy pt 

spring of 1Ss tie returned to London so 
weak that for some t his very Was cde 
spalred but » 11 xg and bis own in 
lomutat s} ight him round, and in the 
five months that followed finished and 
brought t iz | sa k, the Making of 
England, Which deseribes the conque-t and set 
tement of England | t Angles and Saxons, 
and tbe consolidation of their tribes and king 
doms down to the time of Egbert 1 need 


sav the less about it because a review of it 


which appeared in the Nafion about a year 


ago did justice to the extraordinary 


pains and 


skill with wl a picture ft Sritain as the 
Romans left it was rawp, and a narrative 
f tl English juest and an exposition 
of the social as well as political pbenome 
na of primitive Evgiand constructed out of 


scanty and scattered materials—inaterials which 


would have remained barren and useless in any 
us bands. 


less ingeni 


Mr. Green was now compelled te spend every 


winter at Mentone, far from books, and even 
when able to work at all could never work for 
more than tbree or four bours a day. But the 


less strength he had, and the more quickly he 
felt the shadows to be closing around him, so 
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much the more eager was he to turn what time 


and strength remained to the best 
When he returned to London last summer, he 
addressed himself to continue the story of early 
English history down to Norman or Angevin 
times, and had almost completed, before winter 
back to the Mediterranean 
another volume of five hundred pages, which 
he proposed to call the ‘ ¢ yonquest of England.’ 
This book is all, or nearly all, in print, and will 
doubtless soon appear. Though it will want his 
last corrections, it cannot fail to be of the utmost 


account, 


drove him coast, 


value to students as well as enjoyable by the or- 
dinary reader, for learning never seemed to 
weigh him down, or dulled the grace and liveli- 
ness of his fascinating stvle. He had scarcely 
reached Mentone, in the end of last October, when 
feverish, and from that 
time on, with occasional rallies, he became ccn- 
stantly weaker in body, though his mind, till the 
few lost its and 
During two years, those who saw him 
used to wonder that with a frame so wasted he 
could live atall. It was the strength of his will, 
the quenchless ardor of his spirit, that gave him 
this strange vitality, prolonging life in the midst 
of death. He was forty-five years of age, and 
left no children. 

Words spoken over a grave are distrusted, as 
apt to proceed rather from sorrowing friendship 
than from a dispassionate judgment. But the 
highest historical authorities, both here and in 
America, have years ago allotted to Mr. Green 
one of the first places among the historians not 
only of this generation, but of this century. He 
has certainly left behind him no one who com- 
bines so many great and admirable gifts for his- 
torical composition. We have men equally 
learned, equally industrious. We have a few 
whose accuracy is more perfect than his was, 
whose judgment is more uniformly safe and cau- 
tious. But we have not, and may not for many 
years tocome have, any one who united toso much 
learning and so wide a range of interest, such 
wonderful ingenuity, acuteness, originality of 
view, and such a power of presenting bis results 
in rich, clear, and picturesque language. A 
great master of style may be a worthless his- 
torian. 
the phenomenon. 


he became weak and 


last davs, never freshness 


power. 


An admirable investigator 
and sound reasoner may be unreadable. Ex- 
amples are not wanting of this also. The con 
junction of the highest gifts for investigation 
with the bighest gifts for presenting results in a 
perfect form is a very rare conjunction, which it 
is impossible to value too highly; for by induc- 
ing people to read history who would be repelled 
from any laborious study it enables them not 
only to gain just facts and conclusions, but to 
learn something of the method by which those 
The fame 
which Mr. Green won by his ‘Short History’ pro- 
voked some sharp criticism from other students. 
Small inaccuracies were discovered and paraded. 
Critics who did not know how hard he had 
worked declared that although he wasa brilliant 
writer, he was not a safe guide, and that his 
praise was that of a popularizer. There could 
not have been a greater mistake. The merits of 
the book—its wealth of thought, its richness of 
color, its sympathy with the times and men it 
describes—were due not to mere literary dex- 
terity, which, indeed, could never produce such 
results, but to the patient and intimate study he 
had given to the annals and the literature of 
England. He described the landscape so well 
because he knew it so well, and had marked 
many small points that had escaped previous 
observers. Still, it is true thatin the ‘Short His- 
tory ’ he was, by the very magnitude of the sub- 
ject, obliged to approve his historical capacity 
rather by bold generalizations than by a careful 


facts and conclusions are established. 


We have some conspicuous instances of | 


‘The Nation. 


study of details; and the generalizations, though 
always interesting, were often open to debate. 
Ic was in his ‘Making of England,’ which was 
the fruit of independent research, some of the 
materials never having been brought together 
before and others never used for the same pur- 
pose, that the distinctive capacity of the his- 
torian, as distinguished from that of the brilliant 
writer, most plainly appeared. And those who 
know what he could have done, and would have 
done, for the later periods of English mediaeval 
history; how admirable was his insight into their 
life and feeling; bow vivid their figures and 
events would have become under his pen, will 
never cease to regret that his career should have 
been closed when what he has done seems only 
an earnest of what he might have done with 
twenty more years of life. 

The impression of great and varied power 
which his personality gave, rose even above the 
reputation his writings enjoyed in the world. 
His ill health and long absences from England 
made him seldom seen in London society; but 
those who visited him, even in the last two years 
of sickness and weakness, used to say that no- 
where else in London did they hear such talk as 
in his little drawing-room at Kensington. The 
swiftness of his mind, its fertihty in perceiving 
new points and setting a well-worn subject in a 
new light, was hardly more remarkable than 
the wealth of anecdotes and illustrations which 
rose at his touch. With asomewhat loose verbal 
memory, a memory which found it hard to re- 
tain a precise form of words, he had a very wide 
and ready memory for matters of substance. 
He was the best of story-tellers, dramatizing 
every incident so happily that you felt that the 
thing must bave happened, or certainly ought 
to have happened. exactly as he related it. Un- 
like many famous talkers, he listened as well as 
he talked, and one great part of the pleasure bis 
conversation gave was thatit made the interlo- 
cutor feel raised above his ordinary level, so stimu- 
lating one’s mind that one seemed to hit on 
better thougbts and apter expressions than one 
could at any other time. 

He was a very keen politician, seldom taking 
any active part in politics, and, indeed, prevented 
in later years by his health from doing so, but 
caring intensely about the affairsof England and 
of Europe. Nothing ever interfered with his 
readiug the newspapers, following and discussing 
everything that passed. Those who have read 
his History will not need to be told that in 
domestic politics he was a very decided Libe- 
ral, prepared, for instance, to go much further 
than almost any Englishman in the way of leaving 
Ireland to herself, while he had the warmest inte- 
rest in and affection for America. He used to 
say that a historian of the English people had at 
least as much concern with what befell the 
English people west of the Atlantic after 1776 as 
with their fortunes on this side, and there were 
few more diligent students of American books 
and institutions. ; 2 





HEINRICH VON TREITSCHKE.* 


BERLIN, February. 


RicuH as German historical literature has been 
of late, none of its publications has created more 
sensation than the second volume of Treitschke’s 
‘Recent German History.’ The anthoris valued 
eas one of our most prominent and best prose 
writers, a patriotic man of great powers, and an 
able controversialist. In my opinion, he is an 
enthusiastic essayist rather than an impartial ob- 
server, and an aggressive and petulant party 


* Deutsche Geschichte im neunzehnten Jahrhundert, 
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man rather than a cool and sober critic. His 
idiosyncrasies often make him an unjust special 
pleader; but, in spite of all these shortcomings, 
as a scholar he has gained great influence on our 
youth in a good and in a bad sense. It was he 
who early joined that contemptible anti-Semitic 
band in its attacks on our Jewish population, and 
who, by his reputation, gave a prestige to clown 
ish court preachers, indifferent professors, dis- 
missed officers, and other obscure gentlemen in 
volved in debts and looking out for something to 
turn up. 

Treitschke, as Professor of History at tbe Ber 
lin University, has audiences of 400 to 500 stu- 
dents, and, although deaf, knows how to inspire 
them witb hisown enthusiasm. For long years the 
editor of the Preussische Jahrbiicher (Prussian 
Annals), he formerly exclusively published valu- 
able essays on public men of the present and the 
past, on constitutional questions and historical 
subjects. The collection of these essays belongs to 
the best class of our political literature, and has 
been published in three volumes and four edi- 
tions. His great work, the ‘ History of Germany 
during the Nineteenth Century,’ is to be com 
pleted in six heavy octavo volumes of about 
seven hundred pages each. Its first volume 
opens with a very able retrospective view of the 
old empire, characterizes the downfall and resur- 
rection of Prussia, and closes with the Peace of 
Paris. The present one treats of the beginning 
of the German Confederation, aud comprises 
only the three years from 1816 to 1819; but 
during this short period tne foundation was laid 
for the reconstruction of Prussia and Germany. 
The intellectual movements and currents in lite 
rature, art, and science are delineated by 
Treitschke with a master hand. This chapter 
belongs among the best that have been written 
on the subject; it is catholic in its grasp, noble 
and inspiring in its tone and execution. Other 
interesting chapters, which largely increase the 
stock of our historical knowledge, are those treat 
ing of the Congress at Aix-la-Chapelle, the 
Karlsbad resolutions, and the reactionary move- 
ment in Prussia. 

The author has had access to the Prussian 
archives, and found there a real treasury of un- 
published documents, which throw quite a new 
light on that time and its leading characters. 
What some severe critics, and even his friends, 
blame him for is, that he has not correctly repro 
duced the printed authorities for his statements; 
that he has not loyally availed bimseilf of his docu- 
mentary evidence; and that even, here and there, 
he has distorted events in order to adapt them to 
his bias and preconceived notions. Three com- 
petent historians in particular attack Treitschke 
rather bitterly as an untruthful historical writer 
—viz., Prof. H. Baumgarten, of Strassburg, 
Const. Bulle, of Bremen, and A, Stern, of Berne. 
Their privcipal objections to his narrative are, 
that he mistakes the chief task of an historian— 
to make the times and characters of which he 
speaks understood and appreciated by their own 
spirit and in their own light. They exemplify 
his want of historical justice in several instances, 
and prove tbat he comments on persons and 
events in a pedagogic tone, and estimates them 
not according to their own time and character, 
but toa much later period and the author's preju- 
dices. 

It cannot be the function of your correspon- 
dent to enter into the merits of this controversy, 
or to comment upon the copious literature which 
has risen out of it. Besides the above objections, 
there isthe Borussomania of Treitschke which per- 
vades bis work from beginning toend. Prussia, 
it is true, as kas been proved by modern events, 
is the standard-bearer of progress, aud the beart, 
the backbone, and head of Germany. Without 
her the great Fatherland would amount to as 
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little as the United States without New England 
and her Puritans. Dutch traders, French ad- 
venturers, broken-down English noblemen, and 
German farmers were not sufficient to create 
a great nation, or to make it a leading power 
of the earth. So it been with only 
the materials Germany dit 
ferent. Individual autonomy and self-govern- 
ment based on learning 
preme in the councils of a people to make it self 
In this re- 


has us, 


composing were 


solid must rule su 


reliant, progressive, and aggressive. 
spect Prussia, on the whole, has, just like Massa- 
chusetts, been faithful to her task; but it would 
be unjust to others to keep silent about ber many 
shortcomings and offences. Treitschke 
the great mistake of bestowing wholesale praise 
on everything which is Prussian and of vilifying 
everything which is not Prussian. To begin 
with, King Frederic I1T., who was a 
prince of rather average ability, is represented 


makes 


Villiam 


as a model regent, a hero, andagreat statesman. 
W batever the other German princes do (I am far 
from admiring them) is wrong, wicked, and ne 
farious; Frederic Wilham alone is wise, noble, 
and praiseworthy. 
King exerted on the destinies cf 
Germany 
greatest blunder he committed—if it 


Now, the influence which this 
Prussia aud 
rhe 


was bo 


bas been a very baneful 


one, 


more—consisted in his promising in the bour of 
need a constitution to his people (May 22, 1815), 
and then, after havivg beaten Napoleon a second 
time, with the unselfish assistance of Prussia, 
instead of keeping his promise, trying every 
means to evade it, and finally resuscitating the 
old feudal corporations instead of granting a 
Now, there 
would have been no better means to consolidate 
the hitherto disunited the 
structed monarchy, and to make the different 


modern representation to bis people. 


members of recon 
territories and provinces feel like one and the 
samme body, than a constitutional government 
with equal political The 
King’s breach of his prornise, and bis entering 


duties and rights. 


into a most reactionary path atterward, called 

forth storms like that of 1548. 
Frederic Wiliiam I1[., it must 

was. left to bimself, a well-meaning man, and of 


be admitted, 


much sounder judgment than is commonly be- 
lieved; but he distrusted himself and had neither 
faith nor belief in others. Asa boy he had been 
ill treated, and was consequently intimidated. 
Thus, be lacked initiative, asked the advice of all 
and followed none fully, did not confide in any 
years, retired from 


one, and, with advancing 


men, and 


contact with independent, but honest, 
then he more easily became a victit 
triguers and “faux bons hommes.” 
ties of the King furnish the key to the 
policy from 1816 onward, which has been cha 
racterized as that of a hundred lost golden op 
portunities. Thus, without being aware of it, 
he was a mere toolin the hands of Metternich, 





who was the master spirit of that epoch, and 
humiliated Prussia before ber nobler self and the 
world, in order firmly to establish the Austrian 
yand Europe. My for 
Frankfort 


hegemony over German 
mer letters on Bismarck in 
shown you how long and shamefully this Aus 
trian supremacy lasted, and what enormous 
efforts were necessary to destroy it. Sadowa 


was the concluding chapter of this unhappy part 





of Prussian history. It was wholly tl 
the King and of his Chancellor, Prince Harden 
berg, that Prussia was so deeply humiliated; 
Treitschke, wherever he 
wh.tewasb them 
of action. The American scholar, however, who 
feels an interest of that time, 
will find, in a faultless German style, ample 
information and valuable the 
present volume. As the author is as sound a 
hater as he is an upright enthusiast, it 


does his best t 


can, 


nd to conceal the reai springs 


in the events 


instruction in 


will 





‘The 


not be difficult to contro] him in rather doubtful 
passages. 

Let me refer, in conclusion, to another mistake 
of Treitschke’s which, although not relating to 


Nation. 


the great events of the time, will perhaps in 
terest some of your readers who have known the 
man to whom I am alluding. 
Follen, one of the foremost and most 
abolitionists of Massachusetts, the Boston clergy 
man who perished in January, 140, in the burn 


I mean Charles 


intrepid 


ing of the steamboat Lewvington. Follen, as a 
young and enthusiastic student, had been one of 
the chief leaders of the “ Burscbenschaft,” a radi 
cal association among the students which strove 
for political freedom and Republican institu 
At the 


Brethren,” he advocated the assassination of the 


tious. the head of so-called “ Black 


perjured princes, was, consequently, driven out 


of Germany, and, by way of Switzerland and 
France, in the fall of 1824, went to the United 
States. Sand, when killing Kotzebue (151%), is 


said to have acted at the instigation of Follen. 
The victim was only a mediocre play-writer, but 
his death proved a great political event, as it 
Was used by the so-called Holy Alliance and the 
Conservative German governments as a pretext 
for introduction of the most 
measures. Metternich, gagging the 

and suppressing all free discussion and political 


the reacnvlonary 


tree press 
societies, availed himself of the murder of Kotz 


bue for his plans. No more fortunate accident 


could have happened to him. Before Treitschke, 
only two contemporary writers have publisbed 


their reminiscences of 


Kollen. One of them was 
a dignified old gentleman, Friedrich Munch, of 
Marthasville, Missouri, who since 1834 bad re 
sided in that State, and died there some two 
years ago. Mr. Munch 
Far West” 
Follen at Giessen, and was a great admirer of 


IS72, 


(whose nom de plume 


Was “ had been a fellow-student with 


his genius. In when seventy-three years 
old, he published an interesting book, part of his 
memoirs, in which be praised Follen and defend 
ed his theories as just, those on the murder of 
fuithless included The other 
was Prof Leo, the hist 
Halle, who likewise had known Fi 

but 
who told the same 


princes t write? 


Heinrich late rian of 


student, not so intimately as Munch, and 
story, but tried to explain 
Follen’s views by the excited character 


time. Out of these two stat 








has concocted bis sketch of Follen, by which he 
aims to prove that this ge man Was } Ng 
else than a mean demag ind the | pter 
of vile muiderers. He describes him as a blood 
thirstv and cowardly visionary, and accuses him 
of having been the cause pelling the Ger 


man princes to suppress free speech, free press 











and free government Phe exaggera 1 of this 

one-sided statement bas been prove i by Lessrs 

Baumgarten and Bulle. If any er refuta 

tion were required, it would be fu ed by the 

later life of Follen, who was one of the most un 

selfisb, patriotic, and noble men, and is, I trust 
still esteemed as such in your country, too 
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THIS < is but a single railroad stmde (17 

I sout ft United States boundary at 

Laredo, but it hes at an infinite remove from 





rican . ideas, and idiosyncrasies. It 





shows Oriental or Moorish peculiarities close at 





hand which ny bave travelled to Spain or 
Palestine ip order to see. Indeed, it is in many 
points more Spanish than Spain, as Lower Ca 


nada is more French than France, both having 
been too distant to be electrified by the eartb- 
quake shock of It was 


founded twenty-one years before the landing on 
Ply ith Rock. The public Plaza 


the French Revolution. 
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Principa ies within a lt k of v t 

the Iturbick On tl as i it 

and Bishop's palace the west ¢ ( 
Hall; south and north ar ffee and 
cream saloons All the buildings are of br 
colors. In the contre is a grat 

central pillar buttressed by six land w 
cut marble dolphins. The wat 

high and so copiously that, whenes ther ' 








breath of air, the spray irrigates t 
There are many parterres t ‘set wit © 
bushes now just) budding \\V <s 
among them 
fountains as wel Encompassit t 
a double line of trees, pow mostly f 
on the self same ge | | ‘ 
and fruit full grown. Bet 
sort of stone sofa, Ia al 
latitude, 26° 40, noman ever willing v goes 
a house Phe plash of the fountain water 
lulls to repose The cathe " 
ters: its eight belis are never ne 
Lent lasts; and the cri {s t 
trays of nondescript 1 nS 
no less s 
The Gove ent ! 
lowe story i tded 
Doge's pala \ \ 
d Ss ther ‘ \ M 
celebri li f it iw 
to thr n Ket ‘ 1 
that with these Max in Ww \ 
fall twenty six a bea 
i two ar W t 
tt {wa | I 
t Varet ght ‘ 
ws what Yount \ 
n led of v Egy i Xx \ l 
Hliged to buy a ert ( 
declared tha t the wa 
n ambush and t at ev 
they es i } ‘ ; 
All Monterev ts massive \ } 
tl ithedra Its 1 s 
} «= has doubtles \ 
which to pla | ‘ 
irs 1 Pd n ‘ vie t 
The tx esa t 
le s al i .) \ x 
v is I ; i { t 
wi Ve \ 
s>et i HS Bi i iw 
saw tec th as 1 _ i 
t sl . ( tow 
nh A a Saddie ‘ bed ¥ 
rest at a cert sea beca t i 
1 V rises at at Vv i f i ‘ 
is il a, na ay t i 
f i is al M tere 3 i? ] 
ble On the west bove two whit } 
1 sw h serve for caivarie I a | 
grimage, there towers pountain ven at toy 
ike a mitre, and rdit amed 
The Iturbide Hotel was built for a convent. 
and is very much like the Hotel Dimitri, in D 
nascus, Its entrance front has no window, and 
few of its rooms have any, except transot ver 
their doors. Mine has a window opening on a 
side street nd fortitied with iron bars on] 
three inches apart, but projecting nine inches 
from the wall ke those in Florence, the ingi 
hiate invented by Michael Angelo. Thus I 


But I am 


advised to leave nothing in my apartment lyin; 


have a view up and down the street 


around locse, as pass 
they 
whatever they can grapple at the end of their 


rs-by carry hooks which 
throw in between the bars, and fish out 
line. Of course my window bas no glass and no 
sash in which to set any. 
ed that the panes in the city are fewer than the 
bouses, In many cases the same hole serves 


Indeed, ! am persuad- 
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both for door and window. The only store 
where I observed any glass hangs up for a sign 
the words, “Crystal Palace.” The British win 
dow tax would have no terrors here. My walls 
—both the outer and inner—are twenty-seven 
inches thick. The ceiling is at least sixteen feet 
high, and is painted as if formed with a lattice 
of cane, showing a dark thatch through the dia- 
mond interstices. This isa reminiscence of the 
era when all roofs were made of cane and thatch, 
as those of the suburban peasantry here are to 
this day. The rooms have all their doors open 
ing into an arcaded porch running round the 
four sides of a court, which is a garden of state- 
ly bananas and pomegranates, the latter now dis- 
closing their coral red blossoms. In the centre 
is a vine-clad bamboo bower. On one side of 
the flat roof there is a series of upper-story 
rooms, and all around there is a pleasant prome- 
nade at morning and evening. No roof with a 
ridge-pole is visible, save at the railroad station. 
A few gigantic dagger-trees, or palmettos, and a 
pecan with a bamboo hut among its branches, 
are among the stock sights in the outlook. My 
own quarters have seemed wortby of these de- 
tails because, with slight variations, they repre- 
sent the whole city. 

The manifest destiny of the Montereyans is 
either to vanish away as the American Indians 
and the old Californians have vanished, leaving 
room for the survival of the fittest, or on the 
other hand to become Americanized. I fear the 
former alternative will be their doom iu the 
near future, and yet would gladly view their 
prospects more hopefuily. lt was pleasant to 
find a public library open every day, and free to 
all comers, established last year, and close to the 
chief place of concourse. It consists of only 
eighty-nine short shelves of books, though they 
are of fair quality, and more have been ordered. 
The worst sign is that [ can count on the fingers 
of one haud all the readers I have seen there. 
By way of contrast, | see loungers standing two 
and two at every corner and door, wrapped in 
shawls which answer for vests, coats, cloaks, 
and, I suppose, beds as well, all day doing no- 
thing and seeking nothing to do. At the most 
they smoke cigarettes, and, as some one has 
said, what hope can we have for the future of a 
people who in three centuries have been able to 
devise no better mode than that of getting the 
good out of tobacco? Monterey women almost 
equal the men in idly gazing along the streets, 
but they all stand behind the window bars, like 
mice in a wire mouse-trap. A foreigner on first 
passing through the streets naturally asked, 
“ Are the ladies here all in jail?” Again, there 
are public schools; but the throng of children 
playing around in school-hours betray small at- 
tendance. There is also a Presbyterian Mission, 
and I have attended the Sunday service. All 
told, there were Jess than thirty in the audito- 
rium; two American preachers, two Mexican 
lay exhorters, two female teachers from Iowa, 
about six Mexican men and women, and the rest 
children. Behold the result of ten years’ work. 
How much for how little ! 

The Government, while Republican in name, 
is in fact a military aristocracy. The soldiers 
here, largely convicts, are estimated at fifteen 
hundred. A part of their business of late has 
been to shoot down at sight the Mexicans caught 
meddling with the railroad. Some of the na- 
tives are such thieves that they tear up the track 
to get spikes ; otbers block the track through 
anti-American passion. When I visited the 
Bishop’s palace on the suburban hill bombarded 
by Bragg. | found it garrisoned by 2v0 artillery- 
men. It seemed at first a hopeful sign that, as 


the commandant led me through tbe quarters, he 
showed me the telepbone just set up there as a 
buena cosa Americana, and clearly viewed it as 
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a jewel. But on second thought I felt that it 
was nothing less than a stern military necessity 
which had induced the adoption even of this 
Yankee notion. 

The darkest sign in the Mexican as in the Irish 
horoscope is satisfaction with a low plane of liv- 
ing. The International Railroad hired multi- 
tudes of Mexican laborers for its construction. 
It paid them six or eight shillings a day, while 
before their wages were no more than three. 
Yet these laborers bought no better food or 
clothing than before, made no more provision 
for their wives and children, but wasted their 
wage increment wel!-nigh to a man in drunken- 
ness and gambling, or bull-fights—for that vene- 
rable Spanish sabbatical institution still flourish- 
es here at its best and fullest. 

My letter is already tvo long, and still I have 
not alluded to the strangest feature of this place 
to Northern eyes—namely, the clearness of the 
air, such as that which made me, as I stood on 
the Mount of Olives, think the Dead Sea within 
an hour’s walk, though I found it a day’s ride. 
Among the strange aerial phenomena here I class 
the foot hills standing out so prominently that 
you think you can see round their corners and 
into the interspaces between them and the 
secondary ranges. The most distant peaks, too, 
seem pressing forward to peep over the shoul- 
ders of those nearer. Everywhere the lights 
and shades contrast no less than those of electric 
illuminators. On the whole, the atmospheric 
brilliancy surpasses whatever is known in 
tbe North as muchas our Northern sky surpass- 
es the London fogs, where men are forever 
doubtful whether their celestial luminary is the 
sun or the moon. 7. D. B. 


Correspondence. 


PROHIBITION AND SOPHISTRY. 


To TRE EpitorR OF THE NATION: 


Srr: In an editorial comment on a letter writ- 
ten in defence of prohibition in Iowa, which ap- 
peared in No. 921 of the Nation, occurs this 
sentence : ‘‘ The tendency to be uncandid and 


| sophistical has always been a feature of the 


temperance agitation.” 

Do you not in this ascribe to one side of a par- 
ticular agitation something which is an insepa- 
rable accompaniment to all agitation and to 
both sides of all agitations, and must necessarily 
be so, so long as the human mind continues to 
be liable to the prejudice of bias or to the falsi- 
ties of bad logic? Neither pro-slavery nor anti- 
slavery, protection nor free trade, machine 
politics nor civil-service reform, has been free 
from the advocacy of uncandid and sophistical 
reasoning. And as for anti-probibition, I would 
merely invite your attention to the following 
extracts from the communication which imme- 
diately followed the one above noticed, and 
which, passing as it did witbout editorial com- 
ment, appears to have excited no especial edito- 
rial disfavor : 

“‘It must be universally conceded that if men 
were of their own volition to abstain entirely 
from the use of intoxicating liquor as a beve- 
rage, intemperance, with all the wretchedness, 
poverty, and crime it entails, would be com- 
pletely eradicated. The friends of pro- 
bibitvon declare that mere moral restraint has 
been found totally inadequate to govern and 
subdue the passions and appetites of men. This 
declaration admits the inefficiency and 
futility of moral influence. It is tantamount to 
an assertion that the precepts and truths which 
are constantly inculcated in every civilized na- 
tion by the pulpit, the press, and the school ar 
utterly destitute of practical effect. . . . So 
long as there is a demand for intoxicating beve- 
rages there will be asupply of them. The one 


chief defect of the prohibition plan is that it is 


directed against only the supply. Large 
quantities of liquor are still sold and consumed 
in Maine, and the most watchful vigilance of 
the authorities is unable to completely suppress 
the illicit traffic.” 

Is there no lack of candor, no sophistry here ? 
I believe it was Archimedes who said, *‘ Give me 
a fulcrum, and I will move the world”? I will 
do better than this. Grant me such a stupen- 
dous ‘‘if ” as the one contained in the first clause 
above quoted, and I will move the universe. 
This admirable discovery of a perfect method 
for the eradication of al) woe would be equally 
true written thus: “If men were, through pro- 
hibition, to abstain entirely,” etc. The writer 
has begged the question, and taken his own con- 
clusion for granted from the outset. 

Further, it appears either that prohibition 
must have many friends, or else some others 
than its friends have found ** mere moral re- 
straint inadequate to govern the passions of 
men ”—else, whence our whole fabric cf penal 
law? Are all these enactments tantamount to 
so many assertions that pulpit, press, and school 
are destitute of effect ? 

Then, as to supply and demand. Where 
should we strike an evil, if not at its source ¢ 
Does liquor develop the appetite, the want, the 
demand, or does the untainted nature crave 
alcoholic stimulation so imperatively that it be- 
comes tyranny for law to say, ‘* This appetite 
must be suppressed as one detrimental to the 
general welfare, as one which in practice has 
been found to destroy a frightful proportion of 
those who gratify it, to work untold misery to 
innocent victims, and to double the amount of 
crime and the consequent necessity for courts 
and jails” ? 

It is only very partially true that the demand 
for liquor is what develops the supply. It is the 
excessive supply, pandering and appealing to the 
vices of men, that maintains and develops the 
demand. What demand produced the Northern 
Pacific Railroad? It was not the demand for 
transportation. The railroad had first to go 
and, by creating facilities, induce people to fol- 
low after it and avail themselves of those facili- 
ties. The railroad created a demand which had 
not previously existed. What produced the 
railroad was the demand for new fields of profit- 
able investment by capital that foresaw tbe pos- 
sibility of persuading people to go and make use 
of temptingly-displayed opportunities. 

As to the exceedingly candid objection to the 
“regulation of private conduct,’ do anti-pro- 
hibitionists see any impropriety in the suppres- 
sion of the trade in toy-pistols, or in obscene 
literature, or of the opium trade in China? Oh, 
no! but opium in China is so verv different from 
alcohol in the United States! One class, who 
advocate free liquor, but punishment for drunk- 
enness, would, if consistent, allow ‘‘ the deadly 
toy-pistol”’ to be exposed for sale in every toy 
and candy store, and would then inflict what 
punishment the swift oncoming lockjaw left 
time for, upon every child that got wounded 
witb one. They would have us leave the gilded 
temptation untouched, and stand ready with 
police, prison, and halter to deal with those who 
find themselves, when once lured in, too weak to 
struggle free from the every where-present toils. 

Finally, I ask attention to the last of the 
quoted clauses. Alas forthe writer! He proves 
altogether too much. The same is true, to the 
letter, of counterfeit coin, smuggled goods, and 
of the ‘illicit ” practices of gambling, swindling, 
stealing, murdering, and many others. But 
somehow this admitted fact has not led us to do 
away with our laws and our “ watcbful vigi- 
lance” against these things, and to trust wholly 
to the powerful influence of the pulpit, the press, 
and the school to morally persuade men to be- 
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have themselves, and reguate their private 
actions in accordance with public welfare. 
“These things {laws and penalties] ought ye to 
have done, and not to leave the other (moral 


suasion} undone.” HENRY G. REYNOLDS. 


OLD MISSION, MICH. 


(The letter in question we thought valuable 
because it called attention to the fact that 
moral suasion has been more successful than 
anything else in preventing excess. In most 
fields of consumption or activity, men are 
kept moderate by advice and argument, 
or by observation of the effects of over- 
indulgence. Even in the matter of drinking, 
these agencies have done a great deal among 
certain classes, both in this country and in 
England. Itis very useful, we think, to keep 
prohibitionists in mind of this, because their 
tendency is to forget it. They forget it be- 
their they forget that it is 
against excess they are fighting. They advo- 
cate prohibition not because they hold that all 
use of alcoholic drinks is wrong, but because 
they hold that it is only by total abstinence 
that excess can be prevented. Having forgot- 
ten this, they readily fall into the fallacy of 
considering criminal a)] use of anything which 
may be abused, and then indulge in the pre 
posterous fallacy of putting wine-drinking in 


cause in zeal 


the same category with counterfeiting, gam- 
bling, and fornication. As the least counter- 
feiting or gambling or unchastity is wrong 
and ought to be punished, they declare that 
the least wine-selling is wrong and ought to 
Having got as far as this, of 
course all the rest is easy, and they ask, with 
exultant absurdity, why you complain of the 
inefliciency of the liquor laws any more than 


be punished. 


of the inefticiency of the counterfeiting, gam- 
bling, and fornication laws. But they cannot 
maintain that a practice in which the best 
men of the human race have indulged in all 
ages is wrong even in moderation, any more 
than they can maintain that it is no harm to 
counterfeit or gamble or fornicate a little. 
—Ep. NATION. } 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 

Sir: It is difficult for us always to avoid the 
sins we find it easy to charge upon others. We 
are all prone to slip; and when a writer starts 
out with a flourish to impute to some luckless 
wight, who may have bad the misfortune to dif- 
fer from him on a question of more or less im- 
portance, an inaccuracy of statement or a slov- 
enliness of argument, Linvariably follow him 
with trembling, for it is ten to one that his own 
discourse will furnish illustration of the very 
faults he castigates. 

A good example of this tendency may be seen 
in No, 924 of your journal, where, with dignified 
complacency, the communication of Sylvan 
Drey accuses Mr. Ernst Hofer of *‘ sophistry.” 
The writer seems to bave confused in an aston- 
ishing manner the provinces of constitutional 
and statutory law. 4t appears never to have 
occurred to him that many things are beyond 
the power of the legislature which yet the peo- 
ple may control. There is no force in saying 
that what bas not been committed to the legis- 
lature at all is ‘‘not within legislative compe- 
tency.” But to say that the body politic has no 
power by police regulation to prohibit any traffic 
that the body politic deems subversive of its or- 
der, detrimental to its prosperity, inimical to 
its happiness, and injurious to its morals, is to 





place one’s self in ridiculous opposition not only 
toa long line of judicial opinions, but even to 


the specific concessions of the most puncti is 
publicists that have championed the cause of 
alleged ‘personal liberty Mr. Drey should 
bear in mind that there is a marvellous distance 
between ‘legislative competency” and the 
“right of a State.” C. A. TOWN! 
LANSING, Micu., March 19, 1883 
OREGON AND THE LOUISIANA PUR 


CHASE, 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 

Sm : The note from President Walker with 
the above heading has received considerable at 
tention. The subject is 
quence to the student of history. 
the publication of the historical 
** Statistica! Atlas,” enlarged from Mr. Stocking’s 
1S70, 


surprise in the minds of many students of t 


f 


no small 
Undoubtedly 


one of 


map im the 


map in the census of created consideral 


tory, since there is no good ground for including 
Oregon asa part of the ‘ Louisiana Purchas: 
General Walker says in his note : ‘'‘ The Or 
there had 


evel 


question’ was not one which 


been occasion for me specially to Investigate: 
It would, perhaps, have been fortunate if an 
vestigation bad preceded the public ation of the 
‘* Historical Map.” 

In 1824, our Minister to En 


gland, Mr. Rust 


based our claim to Oregon, tirst, upon thre 
proper claim of the United States by discovery 
and settlement: and secondly, as now sf 


; 


in the place of Spain, and holding in their hands 
her title ** (that is, by the Florida treaty Mr 
Rush did not even the Louisiana pu 
But General Walker quotes (from mx 
Mr. Gallatin. Mr. Gallatin and Mr. Rush 
carried on negotiations upon this subject w 
Great Britain in 181s, before 
Florida, and 
to us her right to Oregon. 
never claimed that our title 
fect. Messrs. Gallatin and Rush reported ¢ 
Government that they * did not assert that t 
United States had a perfect right to that country 
but insisted that their claim 
against Great Britain. "+ 

In 1845 Mr. Buchanan asserted that our clair 
to the country was perfect. He said 
American title to the extent of the va 
Columbia, resting as it does on discovery, ex] 
ration, and 
ledged by a most 


menfton 
chase. 
moryv 


our purehas 


before Spain had quit-claimed 


At that time we ad 


to Oreg 


Was at ic,is 


Possession—as 
solemn act by Great Brit 
herself—is a sutticient assurance sgainust all man 
kind, whilst our superadded 
Spain extends our exclusive rights ov 
whole territory in dispute 
tain.” 

The following auth 
may be quoted as against the view that Oreg 
was a part of the 


rities, am 


French Government, (2) the Britush Gover 








the Spanish Government, (4) the United States 
Government, (5) Mr. Jefferson Mr. Gallatir 
7) Mr. Rusb, (S) Mr. Buchanan Mr. Calet 
Cushing, (10) Mr. Greenhow Mr. Clay 
Mr. Benton, Mr. J Adams 4 
15, 16) three distinguished English authors upon 
the subject—Travers Twiss, Thomas Fa t 


and John Dunn, and lastly 
to M. Marbois’s opinion, a quotation somewhat 
at length will surely settle the quest 
discussing freely with the American ambassa 
dors the diffict i 

of western and northern beun 


them: 


1 
iities attending 


® Twelfth conference between the plenipotent ies 
June 26, 1Si4. as annexed 
Conaress, January 31, 1sv¢ 
Sir Travers Twiss, ‘ The vregon Quest) 






¢ Letter of Mr. Buchanan, July 12, 1545, 
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t i 
i i ‘ Ka i » 
s States Yet he sense 
. i Vil southern 
X ses pT 
\ t ASS t of the 
t i i lent with due 
i iv that when the 
i t i in act« per 
s i bh 1 ghbors approached 
isaid that he thou t that he was 
as ay il is erving t medal as the other 
lsay to! replied the Prince, ‘that 
\ i " iver man than and | will give 
t ia This is equivalent toa chal 
and must have been followed by a duel, 
i ft i le ed the test; not because he 
Was alraid if because there Was ho provoca 
And the Prince knew his man so well that 
I : sast sunplest way of refusing the 
jemand for a decoration perhaps not earned. 
The aumimunitv from acts of Violence 1S in 
lous ast to the condition of the adjoin 


r Austrian provinces inbabited by the same 


race, where murder, the vendetta, and general 
s cannot be repressed even by Austrian 
Mont 


-isso rare is that the law is practically 


military rigor, The reason why in negro 


ywexorable, and certain to fall on him who ts the 


author of an unjustifiable homicide. The value 
of the life of a man is too great to be left to the 
hances of passion, and he who provokes wan 
toply a rencontre in which bis adversary is killed 


is treated as a murderer, Every man in the 


Q74. 


unity knows that escape from justice for 


comin 

any crime of violence is possible only by instant 
self exile ; he has no wish tospend the remaiuder 
if his life in that state, and so learns to restrain 
his passion and keep his revolver in his belt. If 
public opinion in the South could be educated up to 


the Montene 
man who go 
and 
condones these 


rrin point, it would recognize every 
’s about to provoke a quarrel as a 
ruffian bravo, and every weaker one who 
savageries as an imbecile and un 
and then 


The 


jurage to 


fit to exercise the duties of a cit:zen, 
a recognition of law would become possible. 
not the c 


hold up their heads and speak boldly against the 


men of the South who have 


ruffianism in their midst are primarily responsi 
ble for a state of 
damage the reputation of our country than even 


things which does more to 


repudiation, I remember once being on ship 
board with a Dalmatian captain who traded all 
over the world, ana who preferre d to sail to any 


port rather than one of the United States of 
America. His reason was that he believed, and 
had always heard, that in all the streets of the 


American cities there was the imminent danger 


of a pistol affair on any pretext. It is nonsense 
to talk of the patriotism of 
for the honor of their c 
scowls or insults of the 


men who will not, 
uuntry, encounter the 
bravoes of their commu 
nity by daring to raise their voices against bar- 


barisms which no country cau tolerate and be 
called civilized W. J. STILLMAN, 
FLORENCE, March ¥, 188 


UNCUT EDGES. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 
Sir: Will you permit one of your subscribers 
to offer a protest against an abuse of the critic’s 
and student’s time and patience which is getting 
a little too heavy to bear ¢ 
In the time of poor Queen Anne there was a 
heavy tax on glass, and very little sunlight in 
Great 
that 
smaller. 


Britain, so nobody felt greatly aggrieved 


windows were small and window-panes 
Now that the wsthetic 


the fashionable public to revert to a fashion 


craze induces 
which was simply a necessity when it originated, 
it is found the 
‘why’ very few years 


convenient to forget original 


and “wherefore.” A 
ago the reading public of the United States con- 
gratulated themselves that the invention of a 
the 
leaves of all books, papers, and magozines with 
out their But the vanity of 
mankind and the msthetic craze have already 
united to demonstrate that this congratulation 


certain machine made it possible to cut 


increasing cost. 


is premature. Searce a book has come from the 
press this year that dces not need to be painfully 
cut leaf by leaf; 


must be 


and the time so employed 
from that bestowed on the 
reading by every critic. 


subtracted 


In good Queen Anne’s time, it was as little to 
Her 
Majesty could not spell, and her subjects did not 


be objected to as the small panes of glass, 
read. The aristocratic class who satisfied their 
literary longings by collecting libraries, rebound 
the issues of the press for their own shelves, as 
But in the United 
States of America it is the peop/e, not the aristo- 
who read ; active 
merchants, no time to 


their descendants still do. 


crats, and the people are 


artisans or who bave 


spare, and, like the critic, grudge every second 
to the paper-knife 


I am too 


Let me speak for myself. 
conscientious to review with a paper- 
and this winter, from 
found it 

Let publishers under- 
stand that it will never pay in this country to 
provide for the wants of the book-fancier alone, 

Yours very truly, 
CAROLINE H. DALL. 
Wasurneton, D. C., March 21, 1883 


knife or my fingers’ ends ; 
this cause alone, I have impossible to 


keep up with my work. 


‘The 


Nation. 
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Notes. 


IRVING'S centenary falling this year, G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons have in preparation a memprial edi- 
tion of Mr. Pierre M. Irving’s ‘ Life and Letters’ 
of bis uncle. It will be of quarto size, and ele- 
gantly manufactured in with 
three specially engraved portraits (in addition to 
many others beretofore published), namely, of 
Washington Irving at twenty-one, from a re- 
cently discovered miniature; of Matilda Hoffman, 
his fiancée, and of the late George P. Putnam. 
The three volumes will appear during the months 
of April and May, and but 3J0 copies will be 
printed. 

To the uniform edition of Dr. O. W. Holmes’s 
works, now being published by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., will be added ‘Medical Essays’ 
and ‘ Pages from an Old Volume of Life,’ which 
combine various essays, professional and meta- 
physical, already published under other titles, 


every respect, 


with some quite new ones. 

Lee & Shepard will issue next month a volume 
of poems by the late Mare Cook, known to 
magazine readers by his hopeful article on ‘‘ The 
Adirondack Cure” for the disease to which he 
succumbed last October. As a verse-writer, he 
was accustomed to use the nom de plume of 
‘“Vandyke Brown.” One of his poems, ‘‘ No- 
thing New Under the Sun,” was included by Mr. 
Dana in the latest edition of his ‘ Household 
Book of Poetry.’ 

Besides a new edition of the popular novel, 
‘Mr. Macmillan & Co. announce for 
immediate publication a new edition of Dr. 
Martineau’s ‘Study of Spinoza’ and a new 
translation of ‘Spinoza’s Ethics,’ made by Mr. 
Hale White, with the advice and assistance of 
Mr. J. Hutchinson Sterling, of Edinburgh. A 
one-volume edition of Miss Yonge’s new story, 
‘Stray Pearls,’ and a new novel under the titlo 
of ‘ The Story of Melicent,’ by Fayr Madoc, are 
also just ready. 

£. P. Dutton & Co. announce for publication, 
by arrangement with tbe London publishers, Ros- 
mini's ‘Five Wounds of the Church,’ by Canon 
Liddon ; and a revised edition of Blunt’s Anno- 
tated Prayer-Book, with American preface. 

Messrs. Sweet & Knox, editors of Texas Sift- 
ings, will publish in the form of a subscription- 
book, through S. S. Scranton & Co., Hartford, 
Conn., their serial narrative, ‘Through Texas 
on a Mexican Mustang,’ begun in their paper 
last May. 

Dr. Dix’s much-criticised Lenten ‘ Lectures on 
the Calling of a Christian Woman’ have been 
gathered into a volume, and cheaply yet taste- 
fully published by D. Appleton & Co, 

Harper & Brcs. have added to their Franklin 
Square Library ‘The Wreck of the Grosvenor, 
and Mr. S. S. Cox's ‘Why We Laugh.’ 

‘The Statesman’s Year Book’ rounds its twen- 
tieth year in the publication for 1885 (Macmillan). 
Its founder, however, the late Frederick Martin, 
was obliged to relinquish the editorship in De- 
cember last, and died near the close of the fol- 
lowing month. His successor, Mr. J. Scott Kel- 
tie, assumes his new task with modesty. and 
desires corrections and suggestions. The modifi- 
cations observable in this important annual are 
Brazilis a promipvent exam- 
588 concerning the 


Isaacs,’ 


as usual extensive, 
ple. The four lines on p. 
school census of the United States contain at 
least three errors, one very serious. Th3 number 
of schools in 1880 is represented by a figure re- 
tained from the last edition (where it was attri- 
buted to the census of 1870), and is nearly twice 
too small—141,629 in place of 225,880, The num- 


ber of teachers, on the other hand, is considera- 
bly overrated ; the total ‘ enrolment ” of school- 


children falls short by 265,000 of the total 
attendance reported by the census. The list of 
non-official publications relating to this country 
is susceptible of improvement. 

Mr. Christern sends us Louis Figuier’s ‘ L’An- 
née Scientifique et Industrielle’ for 1882 (26th 
year). Under ** Arts of Construction” we read 
among other things of the plans for making Paris 
a seaport by canal or by widening and deepening 
the Seine, and of the new French railroad enter- 
prises on the upper Senegal; under ** Public Hy- 
giene” is given a review of the progress of crema- 
tion, the world over, Italy being foremost among 
Christian nations; under ** Medicine aud Physio- 
logy ” the details of Gambetta’s illness and death, 


and the Paris census for 1881, find a place. The 
population of that city has grown from 547,70) 
in 1801 to 2,225,902 in the year first named. The 


ceusus of France for 1831 by departments is sub- 
joined, together with an interesting discussion 
of the movement of population. ‘“ Speaking 
generally, the deaths exceed the births in the 
cities Which may be regarded as centres of in- 
dustry, pleasure, and diverse passions, and the 
births exceed the deaths in the country districts, 
which are centres of reparation. Nevertheless, 
the cities are populated while the country dis- 
tricts are depopulated.” Under ‘ Agriculture” 
we are told that it is already settled that the 
planting of American vines will be tha salvation 
of France, and that the number of available 
varieties is rather scanty. The necrology of 
this instructive volume is as usual full and valu- 
able. 

Submarine telephoning forms one of the sec- 
tions in the annual just noticed, the two experi- 
ments described being between ship and shore, 
but neither being satisfactory. We think there 
can be little doubt that recent improvements of 
instrument and wire in this country point toatime 
when by Atlantic cable the Old World can readily 
converse with the New. Tillthat day arrives Ame- 
ricans have hardly more than a curious interest 
in the brochure issued by Paul Dupont, Paris, for 
the Compagnie Internationale des Téléphones, 
entitled ‘Situation Réseaux Télépho- 
niques,’ or ‘Established Telephonic Networks.’ 
A short introduction describes the various condi- 
tions of the telephonic system in different coun- 
tries—according as it is free or more or less un- 
der the control of the state—and then follow 
tables for the globe and for its several parts, 
showing for tbe world at large 5uU5 towns and 
78,808 subscribers in communication. The num 
bers for America, chiefly the United States (126 
towns, 47,185 subscribers) seem to us too smal), but 
the pamphlet enumerates all the companies who 
have furnished the desired particulars, and who 
probably cover the major part of the field. The 
accompanying statistics show subscription fees 
and charter privileges, town by town and com- 
pany by company. The telephone bas found its 
way to Honolulu and the principal cities of Aus- 
tralia. 

M. Jules Lévy is republishing in his Francais 
(Cambridge, Mass.) a pamphlet on the Mada 
gascar question, which appeared last year in 
Paris, from the pen of J. Brenier. Timeliness 
also belongs to the ‘Concise Grammar of the 
Malagasy Language,’ by G. W. Parker, just 
added to Triibner’s ‘Collection of Simplified 
Grammars.” This language ex- 
ceptional interest. It was made a written tongue 
by British missionaries, has furnished a transla- 
tion of the Bible, and in sundry ways shows the 
influence of the Arabs, the French, and the 
Englisb. Its literature proper, as we indicated 
last week in our notice of the Folk-Lore Journal, 
well reyfays study. 

J. B. Lippincott & Co. are the American 
agents of the new Tory monthly, the National 
Review. The first (March) number has a well- 
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mixed table and is handsomely 
printed. 
Mr. Artbur B. Turnur 
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showing the 


and Disease 
cerebral 


connection between pbysiognomy and gesture. 
This is done bv meaus of experiments on a cata 
leptic patient, the appropriate gesture following 


the ‘ocalized faradization of the facial muscles to 


express astonishment, anger, mirth, ete. Four 
excellent photographs taken under these condi 
the A portrait 
of the late Dr. Geo. M. Beard accompanies this 


number of the J/ 


tions complete demonstration. 
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We have received the eleventh annual report 
of the Park Art Association (Phila 
delpbia), and the ‘ Visitors’ Guide to the Collec- 
tion of Birds in the American Museum of Natu- 
ral History’ 


Fairmount 


Central Park). Both these pam 
phlets bave a more than local interest, for each 
is a record of and an incentive to public spirit. 
President ‘Perpetual Calendar’ 
a. ¥. is a very simple contri- 
vance, than similar 
calendars for limited periods, because when in 


Barnard’s 
Putnam’s Sons 


though less convenient 


use the year at which it is set is not so obvious, 
We think, too, that the explanation on the back 
should give 
Prof 

Heidelberg, has put forth a compendious ‘ His- 
tory of the English Language and Literature’ 
(New York: Westermann 
‘The North 

ntl 
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American Literature,’ we have 
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found sufficie amusing. 
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Howells, an imitator of French IVs, stand out 
the first.” ‘Lhe climax is « ped when it is 
stated, of Dr. H es, that f his nu 5 
poems [sic] nay be mentioned / td a Vers 
paper, M Hu ‘ st? ‘the ( mnt x + 
ing and Sun Sculpture, and D ys of the S 

} " ’ 

We bavealr noticed (Na? No. 893) the 
first parts f tl I buch der t gischen 
Wissenschaften,’ edited t dD Ort Lock ler 
New York Westermanr The third half 
volume is now before us, issued designedly out 
of order, since it is the beg 4 \ UI! 


The other balf, with the whole of Vol. IT., is 
promised in the course of the year 
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to be issued by Fr. Bruckmann in Munich, will 
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“Der neue Plutarch.” Six hundred pl “ va 
typed portraits of persons of all races and ha 

classes since 150 are to be issued with some flavor. W 

biographical data. There will be 12 series—v | \\ 
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Warriors ; 5, 6, German Poets ; 7, Non-Gierman vet What t XA 
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the pon rdsworth in our last will be intel i 
week's issue, a slip of the pen gave his sister the Fish! by Baa l “ 
name of ‘‘ Mary “ instead of Dorothy. i 
+ ‘ \l 
The Atlantic contains the first act of a dra wigs ~ 
matization of “Daisy Miller by Mr. James He : me 
There are to be three acts, and the story in ; ss : a 
dramatic form will be, of more elaborate 
than the original sketch. It would be} ati 
to pronounce an opinion upon its dramat rits : : 
in its present uncompleted state, but the exper ; 
ment will be watched with interest, for many 1 ; 
reasons —amoug others because it will, if suceess) witeaa 
ful, enrich the somewhat poorly prov i uns 
American theatre with two pew types in Ds 
and Randolph ©. Miller. In the tirst instalm 2 ‘ 
there is very little action, but the dia ponee 
bright, and in the bands of really us : 
actors, as We know from so many of Robert ; 
plays, dialogue may be made to take the pla : 
of action. Mr. Warner has an essay on * Mode , ; 
Fiction,” in which he makes @ protest aga 
the novel of analysis and introspection, and 7)" yi ‘ ; 
hints that “most of us” are “ready fora n iw ; : 
ideal—tbat is to say, a more artist view of . 
our performances in this bright and pa ‘ 
world.” The names of Cooper, Scott, and La 
suggest themselves at once as ilustr ns 
kind of novel that idealizes life, and es 
with poetry, and makes it seem like what it : ; : 
its best moments. Mr, Warner reminds us of 
Hawthorne, too, as a proof that, out of t . 
rials afforded by American life, the imaginat al 
may weave romances of the first rank. He may 
also be cited to show that there is no necessary 
tagonism between introspectiot alvs — - ; 
idealism, It is, however, almost impossil ; 
ceive of the work of any of velists i 
named being done over again, and Mr. W : : 
‘ w“ ‘ 
himself does 1 tsuggcest anv Way wl f 
eh ‘ 
{ t at s ‘ 
liar ra . 4 
fe ins any s F rig 
R i 
R a 
+ , NI = 
express the pinion that it ist ~ : 
sequence inthe w iw ; “a 
and * Othel ve writte s a 
Wiiliam Sbakspe J s s 
were written t ya Enclis , - ‘ 
tween the years 1890 and \ ; 
the v e | Vsis sts . 
wh wr t I A Sis ¥ T “4 , : 
t plays, as s a e i 
Ba would be ‘ g 
that t sest. brichtest 
was t greates atts ‘32 . : Mr I 
luced. His w i ha il dialed 
written, at , 7 - * | ; lls aaa 
DASIS [ va \ “tT \f It ( Mi ( 
poatied peed eo? Se Wag 1° 1. D.” criticises Mr, | 
i . hishee allied I t irks American Speech 
: . ‘ l igree tl r f Mr. | 
The f for A the n ntry wv thought tha 
gz apters Mrs. } t i ews of our way of ing § 
\ stra t w ' i i side! the shortness of his vi 
s the | st atte tatpr > the il ind accurate enouch. On the contr 
American novel We shall defer ar liscussion dertakes to show a number of instances 
ft tasa whole until the stor appears as Mr. Freeman has made blunders, and 
a book. The work may kx led to the tbat his own speech is by no means abso] 


f American fiction and manners. rect, but rather slipshod and slovenly, 


Unless we are greatiy mistaken, it will puzzle 
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is frivolous enough to suggest that we say “on 
board” atrain of cars because our cars suggest 
to the mind the “cabin of a steamer,” but has 
the audacity to write, in defiance of Lindley 
Murray, car,” that “it is quite 
unlike the special meaning attached to a car- 
A car unlike aspecial meaning! Shall 
Mr. 


Freeman, speaking of the babit of calling New 


of the American “ 


riage”? 
we submit to criticism from such a source ? 


” 


York a “metropolis,” thinks that it is not easy 
to guess in what sense the word is used, “as it 
can hardly be because it is the seat of a Roman 
Catholic Archbishopric.” Did Mr, Freeman, 
inquires ‘‘ L. D.,” ever try to guess why a certain 
line of railway in London is called “ Metropo- 
litan”? The “Climate Cure” is discussed scepti- 
cally by Mr. Frank D. Y. Carpenter, who thinks 
that doctors, consumptive invalids, and hotel- 
keepers are in a conspiracy to represent certain 
savitariums,” when the truth is that 
nobody knows whether they kill or cure, 
Florida, says Mr. Carpenter, ought to be called 
Euthanasia ; Santa Barbara is becoming noted 
for the prosperity of its undertakers, etc. His 
advice is to get the nearest dry, pure air that 
can be had, and abandon all idea that a long 
journey in search of a new climate is necessary. 


places as “ 


Massachusetts physicians, we believe, have act- 
ed on this view of the matter, and sent con- 
sumptives from Boston about a couple of hours 
inland to the high country about Worcester. 
—Harper’s opens with a readable article on 
“English Farmers,” by Mrs Phoebe Earle Gib 
bons, in which the writer draws a rather neat 
sketch of the ordinary English tarm interior—so 
different from anything that could be found in 
this country. Mrs. Ford, the farmer’s wife, re- 
minds the reader a little of some of the charac- 
ters in George Eliot’s novels. She has heard of 
America, but having beard also of Australia, is 
apt to confound the two, She inquires of Mrs. 
Gibbons what means of education we have in the 
United States ; and on learning that means exist, 
she says that she “thought not” ; but adds reflec- 
tively that “perhaps it was Australia of which 
With reference to the depres- 
sion in farming she thinks the Irish troubles 
are “doing us good.” Speaking of American 
cheese, it occurs to Mrs, Ford “how easily we 
might poison them” with this article of export— 
a suggestion which throws a side light upon the 
popular feeling in Germany as to the American 
pig, lately utilized in the interest of protection. 
Mrs. Ford has an old uncle and aunt, and Mrs. 
Gibbons’s laughing and talking lead her to sug- 


she heard this.” 


gest a visit to the old people, on the ground of 
their interest in America, not as the land of free- 
dom, but as the home of “funny things.” There 
is plenty of American history in the magazine, 
and it looks as if the supply would not soon give 
out, for Mr. George Ticknor Curtis furnishes an 
illustrated article on “The Treaty of Peace and 
Independence,” bearing the ominous number 
which indicates that others are to follow, and 
Mr. T. W. Higginson has an account of the 
Jamestown settlement and other related matters. 
Mr. Boughton’s instalment of “ Artist Strolls in 
Holland” contains a number of charming pic 
tures. The frontispiece of the magazine is a 
portrait of Irving, about whom Mr. Curtis has 
the “Easy 
his approaching cente- 
nary. As Mr. Curtis says, Irving’s position in 
literature is “assured” ; but, unless we are mis- 
taken, there is a good deal of doubt just now as 
to its exact nature and magnitude. Was he a 
great writer, or are his style and matter a little 
too literary and imitative ? 
origiral? In anotner hundred years the world 
will nave made up its mind on tbese points. 


a few pleasant words to say in 
Chair,” suggested by 


Waseven his humor 


—The address on mental discipline recently 
delivered by Professor Huxley before the Liver- 


pool Institute clearly defines what, in the esti- 
mate of that scientist, ought to constitute the 
groundwork and body of a substantial English 
education, Apart from its numerous wholesome 
suggestions, whicb, as coming from so eminent 
and experienced an authority, cannot fail to 
carry considerable weight with them, the ad- 
dress is particularly interesting as it corrects 
many fallacies that bave currently obtained con- 
cerning Professor Huxley’s “peculiar” views in 
this direction. After dwelling upon the pructi 
cal value of instruction in physical science, and 
its superiority to any other study as a mental 
discipline, the speaker (as reported by Nature) 
laid special stress upon the fact that he was no 
advocate of the exclusion of other forms of cul 
ture from education, but, on the contrary, insist- 
ed that it would be a serious mistake to cripple 
them for the sake of science. He had no sympa- 
thy, he said, with a kind of sect or horde of 
scientific Goths and Vandals, who think that it 
would be proper and desirable to sweep away 
all other forms of culture and instruction except 
those in physical science. As to the material of 
education or learnivg, Professor Huxley adds: 
“It is not a question whether one order of study 
should predominate or that another should. It 
is a question of what topics of education you 
shall select which will combine all the needful 
elements in such due proportion as to give the 
greatest amount of food and support and en- 
couragement to those faculties which enable us 
to appreciate trutb, and to profit by those 
sources of innocent happiness which are open to 
us, and at the same time to avoid that which is 
bad and coarse and ugly, and to keep clear of 
the multitude of pitfalls and dangers which beset 
those who break through the natural and moral 
laws.” After dwelling upon the worthlessness 
of the literary education hitherto dispensed by 
the English schools, the speaker stated, that if 
he “could make a clean sweep of everything, 
and start afresh, be would in the first place 
secure the training of the young in reading and 
writing, and in the habit of attention and ob- 
servation both to that which is told them and that 
which they see; and he would make it absolute- 
ly necessary for everybody, for a longer or 
shorter period, to learn to draw—and there is 
nobody who cannot be made to draw more or 
less well.” Besides the studies that might be 
considered strictly scientific, and such as pertain 
to pure literature, ancient no less than modern, 
Professor Huxley urges the necessity of a proper 
training in the bistory and geograpby of the mo- 
ther country—“ not as a mere chronicle of reigns 
and battles, but as a chapter in the develop- 
ment of the race and the history of civilization” 
—and in the sadly neglected theory of morals 
and of political and social life, “ which, strangely 
enough, it never seems to occur to anybody to 
teach a cbild.” . . “Finally, I would add 
instruction in either music or painting, or, if the 
child should be so unhappy, as sometimes hap- 
pens, to have no faculty for either of these, and 
no possibility of doing anything in an artistic 
sense with them, then [ would see what could be 
done witb literature alone; but I would provide 
in the fullest sense for the development of the 
wsthetic side of the mind.” 


—In arecent number of this journal the rather 
frequent abuse of postdating literary publica- 
tions was animadverted upov. The mercenary 
reason for such practice isobvious. Antedating, 
however, also occurs, especially in Germany, 
where the issuing of works in instalments, or 
parts forming no separate volumes, is common. 
Generally the title- pages of such books are printed 
when the volumes are completed, and thus partial 
postdating takes place; but occasionally the 


. title-page is issued with the first number or part, 


bearing the date of the beginning of the publica- 
tion, though this may require years for its com- 
pletion. Tbe ‘Universal History,’edited by Pro- 
fessor W. Oncken, and published by G. Grote in 
Berlin, a publication of equally great dimensions 
and merit, offers several examples of such ante- 
dating. The advantage that may possibly arise 
from itis not perceptible. The disadvantage to 
the publisher is clear. Thus Diimichen’s ‘ His- 
tory of Ancient Egypt,’ which is the first book 
in this collection, bears on its regular title-page 
the date 1878, and it is only balf completed. 
When offered for sale, a year or two hence, asan 
independent book—which each work of the col- 
is—it will be considered a ratber old 
publication. Nearly the same is the case with 
Lefmann’s* History of Ancient Indis,’ begun in 
1879, and still incomplete, and with several other 
component parts of the ‘Universal History.’ 
Mapy a reader of Diimichen’s ‘ Egypt,’ not aware 
of the way in which it appeared, will be sur- 
prised to find ina book dated 1878 references to 
works published in 1880, 1881, or 1882. The 
author will, of course, in this respect have 
the advantage over writers whose publications, 
bearing the date of completion, expose them to 
the reproach of unfamiliarity with the latest 
authorities on their subjects. The learned con- 
tributors to Riehm’s ‘Handworterbuch des Bib- 
liscben Altertums,’ for instance—a work in one 
large volume, begun in 1874, and probably to be 
dated 18S4—will be made responsible by many a 
reader for their ignoring, in such articles as 
‘* Assyria” or ‘* Babylonia,” things discovered 
and made known a number of years before tbe 
date of the publication. It appears to us that, 
in justice to author, publisher, and buyer, vol- 
umes the issuing of which takes several years 
ought to indicate on their title-page the dates 
both of the beginning and the completion. Thus 

tiehm’s ‘Handworterbuch,’ if finished next 
year, ought to be dated 1574-1884. The practice 
of partial antedating, however, ought to be en- 
tirely abandoned. We have before us a small 
ency clopedia—-Kliushnikoff’s, published in St. 
Petersburg—embracing events down to 1882, 
and dated 1878, Its publishers must be losers to 
a great extent by this mistake. Why was not 
a new title-page added to the last instalment, 
dated 1882, or, more properly, 1S78-1882/ 


lection 


—Friedrichs’s ‘ Bausteine’ is arunning com- 
mentary on the collection of casts from the an- 
tique in the Berlin Museum. The collection is 
probably the best of its kind in the world, and 
Friedrichs’s critical authority is of the first 
order. Mr. D. Cady Eaton bas just completed 
atranslation of 1t in three parts (New Haven), 
and his notes show the zeal and research of the 
student. The writings of Friedricbs are learned 
and acute, and of interest to all scholarly read- 
ers. His exegesis is not altogether exempt 
from the German tendency to fumble (we know 
of no better word for it) among the inner sensa- 
tions and mental processes of the artists whose 
works are under discussion; vor trom dogma- 
tism, as when be says of Egyptian and Assyrian 
relief that ‘‘The object of putting beads and 
legs in profile was undoubtedly to prevent the 
projection of noses and feet beyond the surface,” 
But it is very difficult to write a concise com- 
mentary without dogmatism, and the German 
Innerlichkeit, if it is sometimes amusing, does 
no harm; the learning and the discrimination are 
indisputably here. Translated for Americans, 
Mr. Eaton’s three hundred pages or so of selec- 
tions are in their present form a commentary 
without a text; for they are without illustra- 
tions, while there is not in our country a col- 
lection of which offers the range of 
examples that they cover. Being arranged, 
however, in the form of a _ handbook 
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they lend themselves more to special reference 
than to continuous reading. Fer this use, and for 
the wants of readers in English to whom a Ge! 

man book of the scope of Overbeck’s * Geschichte 
der Griechischen Plastik’ is impracticable, we 
know of nothing so good and so convenient. Now 
and then, especially in his third part, Mr. Eaton 
strays away pretty widely trom Friedrichs, 
and supplements or replaces him by bis own or 
other authorities, sometimes to advantage, and 
sometimes, we think, not to his readers’ benetit, 
as, for instance, in his discussion of the Venus of 
Melos—or Milo. In a prefatory note, he says 
that he publishes bis selections at first in num 
bers, in order to invite suggestions. We will 
therefore venture to offer one. It is that when 
these numbers are reprinted in bx 
trust they may be, with illustrations, a transla 
tion of the introductory chapter on Greek sculy 

ture in the volume (vol. ii.) which Friedrichs 


k form, as we 


contributed to Schnaase’s ‘Geschichte der bil 
denden Kiinste,’ should be prefixed to them 
There could be no better introduction to the 
book—omitting, possibly, the first half-dozen 
pages—and it would be hard to find a better 
summarizing of the forms and qualities of Greek 
sculpture. 


—Mention has already been made in these 
pages of the new series of biographies, called 
“Les Célébrités Contemporaines,” to be publish 
ed in Paris by M. Quantin (New York: F. W 
Christern). The first half-dozen numbers hav: 
now appeared, 
cal with that of the Jittle vellow 
tion of the writer who called himself * Eugéne 
de Mirecourt,” and who used his series of “© Les 
Contemporains, portraits et silhouettesau XLX, 


siécle” as a means of abusing those of his fellow 


The idea of the series jis identi 


vered colle 


Frenchmen whow he did not like, or with whom 
he disagreed either politically or theological), 

But while Mirecourt’s pamphlets were wholly 
untrustwortby, as he was equajly unscrupulous 
in praise or iu blame, the present series is to be 
written by writers of character having a reputa 
tion to lose, and treating each a congenial sut 

ject. The declaration is distinctly made tbat 
each biography will be the work of a friend—M. 
Zola, for instance, will have his portrait taken 
from life by his chief and ablest disciple, M 
Guy de Maupassant. As webave already noted, 
the most of the literary biographies will be writ 
ten by M. Jules Claretie. Two of these, M. Vic 
tor Hugo and M. Emile Augier, have already 
appeared. The sketch of M. Augier’s honorabl 
career and the characterization of bis nobl 
works are in M. Claretie’s best manner. Here 
and there we detect fragments of criticism 








already printed in his * Vie Moderne au The ‘ 
The little book on Victor Hugo, like nearly all 
contemporary French writing on this subject, is 
wholly uncritical. It is a pwan, a rhapsody of 
M. Clare 

tie records Hugo’s naif remark, that it is per 

‘de désencombrer n 


Hugo is also set down as saving, 





praise as colossal as its hero’s vanity 


haps time for him (Hug 
siécle !” 
bern at the right time for my glory: I am 
astride of two centuries !” 
contains thirty-two octavo pages of text, a fa 
simile of MS., and an etched portrait of no strik 
ing artistic merit. Itisa little odd that of th 
five biographies announced to be first published 
at the beginning of the year, Grévy, Hugo, Louis 
Blanc, Augier, and Gambetta, two bave had t 
appear after the death of the subject. 


Every little v 


—In Professor Kari Witte, the eminent jurist 
and Dante student, who died at Halle in 


night of March 5-6, our century has lost its oldest 


celebrity, for Witte was famous eighty vears 
ago, though then barely three vears 1. His 


father, a village pastor of considerat atta 


ments, living at Lochau, near Halle, had pro- 
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pose d to bimself to bestow upon his Karl, by a 
strict aud systematic education calculated to de 
velop his mental and bodily powers equally and 
harmoniously, the bighest degree of culture of 
which mens sana in cor e sa was capable 


The study of languages he considered the least 
an infant, and before tbe end of his 
first lustrum the boy was a linguistic prodigy. 
being familiar, among other tongues, with He 
brew and Greek. His acquirements were the re 
sults of methodical training rather than of natu 
ral—or unnatural—precocity. He made, subse 
juently, the same strides in the sciences, and in 


January, 


1S10, at the age of nine vears and six 
Jul 


1 


he was born on July 1, 1S00—he was 
lulvy matriculated a student of the Leipsie Uni 
versitv. On the demand of King Jerome, of 
Westphalia, he was transferred to the University 
f Gottingen, and here he wrote, at the age of 
, a mathematical treatise in Latin, on the 

neboids of Nicomedes, which a year later pro 
cured bim the title of doctor of philosophy. In 
1S14-16 he studied law in Heidelberg Aided by 
the King of Prussia, he made a literary tour, and 
spent two vears in the libraries and galleries of 
Italy, dividing his time between jurisprudence, 
He had me t be 
e fame, and his father deemed 


himself entitled to make known to the world the 


art study, and Italian hterature 

lied bis juvenil 

methods by which he had carried out his educa 

tional task, which he did in a work in two vol 

umes, entitled ‘Karl Witte der Jingere, oder 
id Bildun 


wok de servedly attrac ted senera 


gsgeschichte desselben * 





attention rhe son sbortly after became pro 
fessor of law at the University of Breslau. and 
from IS34 till his death be ofticiated in the s: 


lectured and wrote on 





ipacity at Halle. He 
toman, Byzantine, and Prussian law. but t 


I 

Italian literature, and especially to the study of 
Dante, he devoted the best energies of bis life 
with an almost tender affection which manifested 
itself even on his death bed. His editions an 


i 
nd 
translations, with comments, of the works of 
the great Italian poet, rank among the foremost 
publications of the kind on either side of the 
Alps. Karl Witte ceased to be a prodigy when he 


began his professional career, but he preserved 





is health, his habitsof 


ntstudy, his mental 


vigor and serenity, and bis standing as an author 





unimpaired to the close of his life. His last pul 
lication, the second part of his ‘ Dante-Forschun 
gen, appeared in 1S7¥, 

Mme. Albani is, bev n, OF f tt 
best Senfasto be found Signor Ga 
lassi also is an admiral and a cenuin e 
irtist k is not limited to the stvle of 





* Signor Ravelli has often re 


ceived just praise as an interpreter of Italian 


Z 
7 
- 
| 


Singers were in the cast 





f e ‘Flying Dutchman,” which was given 

Mar 21 for th irst t in New York by 

Mr. Mapleson’‘s I izh other com 

panies bave given And vet the per 
= 

ance as a w ery poor, and often 

abominable. We see here at once the difference 


pera. Given 





t e good singers h se above-mentioned, 
tog w 4 rdinary beer-house band and 
| rus. and an Italian opera may vet 
be performed in such a wav as to afford satisfac 





‘lv a ‘‘ concert in costume ™ 





But Wagner's operas are in the 

rst place dramas, and unless every detail of ac- 
tion and scenery is brought into the most inti 
ation with the music, the latter must 
ssarily miss its effect and 


appear aimless. 
Chere is not the slightest exaggeration in saying 





isic, bad in his 


iting his m 
mind's eve the gesture, acti 


n, and facial expres 
siop that are to accompany every single bar of the 





musi This is how he desawibes the tirst weet 
adce on the stag f the Dute/ ! is 4 
article which may be f | t ’ 
f his lected works ‘ 
While the trumpets sound their wonotes 8 
minor) at the end ft 
stepped forward over a plank | wd t “A 
ors between the ship and a mK 
tirst note of the ritorne f the aria “ 
shar} of the basses: isa LLLP NO 
step of the Juf i nthe land 
gait, characterist f seamen w \ 
come on shore after a be Vova is aga 
sically accompanied by the way 
the ‘cellos and vi is. th first int 
third bar coincides with by ! 
being always folded 1 
ered; the third and fourth st rw 
notes of the eighth and tent 
It cannot be said that Signor Ga 
all these minute details, but ‘3 ral way 
his conception of Che part was 
teresting, and ie ld fa t i 
beautiful v and the ease Ww 
covered the unusual interva What was k 
Ing in bis itapers " va itow ifn 
tion and power w the | : an \ Llists 
manifest in this peart, ana \ 
istice be added i 
x t I M 
was t iN 
Wa rs ‘ \s " 
! it i 
The st i 
whens} i ‘ ‘“ 
D ; " . ‘ Mt 
Albans ‘ ‘ { 
fn Was a Y i 4 
lisplace a rest ‘ i t 
f op atic NV Aiis ‘ ‘ i Vn 
cera this, t i \ AY ’ 
i wethe bal FS t 
vi revke f ana \ \ 
1an Ita s} t tha { os 
He will d fn \\ 
wl ‘ s ft va ¢ ia 
sW Csty ie > i i t i ‘ i s i 
i \ Ss r Rave t t 
ny erties W es i 
and put swhere it s f \ 
His } a word. was a atin is 
ta awit > Always s ( } 
( ss s | v i . 1 that at 
Was the st ges ent against eu I 
I tage eve idiVa ead t s VW i 
w aid ft this tha t ‘ rus vas ni 
g 1 in tt second a ind made a termble 
hodge-podge of the grand cl esot t ther 
tw acts, ims ir as thie juctor had t it 
them if, it ia ix i ied that the total ef 
fect of the perfor ince Was painful t ne wl 
has heard this opera in Germany Phe lyri 
second act was very well done, but the rest was 
vandalism, pure and simple. Instead of being 


dreary, as itseemed, the tirst act is really wonder 
fully tine, and full of the most characteristic 
nusi But it is necessary to attend to a thou 
sand details which were neglected at the Aca 


cde my. 


‘Romeo et Juliette” is one of those 
Weber's “ Kuryanthe ” and 


ontidently expect 





operas which, like ‘ 
some of Gluck’s works, may 
a much greater popularity in tbe future tban they 
have ever had in the past. There is more good music 
and a thousand times more dramatic character 
in it than in a dozen works like ** Lucia,” ‘* Fa 
vorita,” and ** Rigoletto”: and as the taste of our 
operatic audiences cannot fail to follow the same 
evolution as has been going on abroad, there is 
reason to believe that Gounod’s work wil! figure 
very prominently on our operatic repertory 
during the next ten or twenty years. It was 
written in 1867, seventeen years after the ap 
pearance of ‘‘ Lohengrin,” and bears as distin 
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evidence of the influence of that epoch-making 
opera as ‘‘ Car men,””*‘Aida,’ and countless lesser 


works. It may not contain as many popular 
melodies as ‘* Faust,” but its dramatic style is 
even superior to that of ‘** Faust,” and the score 
is so full of beautiful details that one could listen 
to the orchestra alone for a whole evening with- 
out feeling bored for a moment. It is to be 
hoped that Mme. Patti, whose Juliet is 
said to be among her best rdles, will add 
this opera to her repertory when she returns 
to New York next season. The performance 
by Mr. Grau’s Opéra Comique Company at the 


Casino on Monday unfortunately was uot such 


as to win over many new friends to Gounod’s 
cause, except among those who are experts at 
tomeo and Juliet” 
of course requires a first-class orchestra, in the 


first place, and not a small operetta band which 


reading between the lines 


is out of tune half the time, and showers down 
wrong notes as astorm does hailstones. The next 
requisite is a good chorus, actually 
inadequate to its task, 
in the great duel scene, where it was 
The 
all admirably acted and indiiferently sung, as 
Mille. 
Derivis presented an interesting Juliet to the 
Her acting might be studied to advantage 
by some Juliets on the dramatio stage, and her 
singing would have been acceptable if ber voice 
had not been usually a quarter of a tone above 
the pitch, for it is otherwise of good quality N. 
Capoul acted with his well-known dash and fire 
in the duelling scene, which he rendered quite 


The one 


employed was very 
except 
surprisingly good. smaller characters were 
was to be expected in a French company. 


eye, 


exciting; but his love-making scenes were spoiled 
by bis over-sentimental attitudes and his con- 
from 


stant transitions fortissimo chest-notes to 


pianissimo falsetto notes. 


ENGLISH POPULAR BALLADS. 


The English and Scottish 
Edited by Francis James Child. 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Popular Ballads. 
Part 1. 


Bos- 


ALL lovers of our ballad literature are familiar 
with the collection of English and Scottish bal 
lads which came out in 1857-S under the editor- 
ship of Prof. Child. In the eight volumes which 
made up that work were first brought together, 
from widely scattered sources, the most famous 
pieces of the kind existing in our tongue. Nor 
was it the only distinguishing excellence of the 
collection that it was fuller than others: it had 
the special peculiarity that the poems included 
in it were given in the most authentic form then 
attainable. Genuineness of text was an object, 
indeed, that lay near to the heart of the editor. 
The impossibility of securing it in the condition 
of things then existing was a source of constant 
regret, and justified an occasional lapse into 
wrath. There is a suggestive note to the pre 
face. in which the editor gave vent to his latent 
indignation by asserting that in retaining cer 
stain pieces from Buchan’s collection which he 
believed to have been tampered with, he had 
been under the necessity of exercising a good 
deal of resolution, and suppressing a great deal 
of discust. For, as a matter of fact, a genuine 
text was in most cases not then attainable. All 
previous editors bad been possessed with the 
devil of emendation and so-called improvement. 
Alterations made by them could be suspected, 
but without the sight of the original manuscript 
they could not be proved. Still less could the 
early authentic form be ascertained ; for the 
original manuscripts bad passed in most cases 
out of sight, and in some cases out of existence. 
Twenty-five years bave gone by since the col- 
lection spoken of was published, and we now see 
the first instalment of a work which will do for 
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the ballads of our tongue an office too long post- 
poned. The delay was inevitable, but none the 
less has it been unfortunate, for much has doubt- 
less perished which years ago could have been 
recovered and permanently preserved. The 
schoolmaster is abroad, and the goodness of the 
work he has done need not be denied ; but it is 
one of the indirect results of his omnipresent ac- 
tivity that the ballads of English speech, like the 
words of English dialects, have passed away for 
The 
songs of the people are no longer handed down 
from generation to generation by word of 
mouth. The old women who once made the 
hair of children stand on end with stories of 
desperate doing and daring have found their vo- 
cation gone, and have ceased to remember what 
no one cares to hear. ‘‘ The spinsters and the 
knitters in the sun” chant no more what Eng- 
land’s great dramatist characterized as the plain 
and antique songs that dally with the innocence 
of love. The mind of the boy is now rarely 
thrilled, asin the old age, with tales of heroic 
achievement which, even in maturer years, Sid- 
ney confessed stirred his heart more than the 
blast of a trumpet. We bave changed all this : 
our children need no longer resort to the rude 
devices of unlearned times. Besides the annual 
overflowing Christmas supply of literary milk- 
and-water, they have now plenty of monthly 
and weekly publications specially devoted to 
their intellectual nutriment, and it is merely a 
question of time when a daily paper will be 
printed solely for their use. Fortunately, they 
have already learned to take on the habits of 
their elders, and are saved from the worst 
effects of reading the things they do, by not re- 
membering anything they read. 

The necessity of preserving these ballads, not 
as they have been printed, but as they were 
written—or at any rate handed down by oral 
tradition—has therefore been long a pressing 
but the work could not be done, because 
there were no means of ascertaining the form 
they originally had. The Percy folio, the most 
important collection of all, had been for a long 
time in hands which denied even the sight of it 
to the most eminent English scholars. For any 
apparent benefit resulting from its existence, it 
might as well have been returned to its place 
un‘ler the bureau in Humphrey Pitt’s parlor, 
whence, dirty, tattered, and used by the maids 
for kindling the fire, it had been rescued by the 
youthful antiquary. But well-directed, ener- 
getic, and persistent importunity, coupled with 
the use of money, at last rescued this literary 
treasure from any further chance of destruction. 
In 1867-8 it was brought out in four volumes, 
edited with most scrupulous fidelity and intelli- 
gence by Mr. Hales and Mr. Furnivall. The 
text was then for the first time printed in all its 
original purity—or impurity, if one so chooses to 
consider it. 

The publication of this book enabled all stu- 
dents to know at once, and positively, what was 
the genuine ballad, and what was the article 
that bad been masquerading in its guise. Asan 
illustration of Percy’s method of dealing with 
his material, two examples will suffice. The 
story of “ The Child of Ell” isa form of one of 
the most widely-spread tales of northern Europe. 
As it existed in the manuscript, it was a frag- 
ment of thirty-nine lines. These Percy took as 
the basis to form a complete ballad of his own, 
which appeared in the Reliques as a poem of 
some two hundred lines ; and even in this, very 
few of the original thirty-nine appeared in their 
authentic form. In a similar way, be polished 
“The Heir of Lin,” and did his work so tho- 
roughly that, according to the editors of the 
folio, ‘‘ he could see his own face in it.” In this 


ever, or are in process of passing away. 


one 4. 


case, also, the one hundred and twenty-five lines 


—3 


of the manuscript came out two hundred and 
sixteen under his multiplying hand; and, as 
usual, there was little or nothing to indicate 
certainly what was ancient and what was mo- 
dern. These are, to be sure, among the extreme 
instances ; but they make clear the light in 
which ballads were regarded, and show the 
spirit that presided over this attempt to bring 
them before the public. Percy, indeed, can be 
pardoned for failing to print but one-fourth of 
the matter contained in the manuscript, for he 
printed the best; but he cannot well escape 
blame for the unwarrantable liberties he took 
with the text. To borrow a phrase which the 
speculative transactions of our time have made 
too familiar, he was constantly engaged in 
watering his stock: and he had as little con- 
science in the operation as any modern railway 
director. The result was that the diluted ex- 
pression and mawkish sentiment which were 
added to the directness and rude vigor of the 
original, made often a mixture which the mo- 
dern editors very appropriately call ‘‘a flood 
of ballad-and-water,” from the most copious 
draughts of which little intellectual sustenance 
or poetical inspiration can be derived. 

One can easily, however, be too hard on 
Percy, and that, moreover, most unfairly. It 
was a venturesome undertaking—and he fully 
felt it to be so—for any man in that age of paint 
and periwigs and powder to treat as worthy of 
print ‘‘these old things,” as in one place Percy 
deprecatingly termed them. His preface was 
almost painful in its apologetic tone. These bal- 
lads, he said, were written merely for the peo- 
ple, and he recognized the fact that great allow- 
ances would have to be made for them by the 
men of the polished generation he was address- 
ing. He did not disguise his apprehension that 
in the highly improved state to which literature 
had then attained, the artless graces and pleas- 
ing simplicity of these productions would not be 
deemed worthy of the attention of the public. 
He doubtless felt that he had, and perhaps he 
actually had, to dress them up, in order that 
they should be received at all: and if he did 
sometimes dress them up so that they would 
hardly have known themselves, let us not forget 
the polite society in which it was his lot to intro- 
duce them. Even inthe new attire, sometimes 
gorgeous and sometimes sentimental], in which 
they appeared, it was hard to get any recogni- 
tion for them from the arbiters of the reigning 
taste. It was, perbaps, partly due to a vague 
feeling of prudence on their part ; for these bal- 
lads, even inthe ‘“‘improved ™ condition in which 
they saw the light, were to be one of the main 
agencies in overthrowing the principles of the 
literary dynasty that then held supreme power. 
Much unfairness is often shown to the eighteenth 
century by men who, not simply content with 
abandoning the poetical faith it cherished, feel 
it incumbent to revile unqualifiedly its poetical 
achievement. But it is doing it no injustice to 
say that naturalness and unconsciousness are 
not the qualities that specially mark its literary 
character. These, however, are the very quali- 
ties which most distinguish the genuine ballad. 
It may be uncouth, but it is always simple and 
spontaneous, and therefore It goes 
straight to its mark. It is written under the 
pressure of absorbing emotion, in which the 
poet surrenders himself to his inspiration, and is 
not consciously practising hisart. Itis the more 
effective because it is not aiming at effect. The 
ballad-writer, in fact, produced bis verse as 
Porson said that Fox produced his sentence: he 
turew himself into the middle of it, and left it 
to God Almighty to get bim out again. No one 
needs to be told that it is not in this way the 
poetry of the eighteenth century was usually 
written. 


strong. 
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Considerations like these show of what essen- 
tial importance it is that the ancient ballads of 
our tongue should be secured and preserved in 
the earliest and most authentic form attainable. 
In one respect the delay has been fortunate, for 
the work has fallen into hands the most capable 
in the long line of editors of doing it with the 
most absolute accuracy and completeness that 
are now within reach. It to stu 
dents of our ballad literature that, ever since 
the publication of the Percy folio at least, Prof. 
Child has had this undertaking in mind. It is 
doing the simplest act of justice to say that in 
his qualifications for this self-imposed and most 
laborious service to literature he finds no supe 


is secret 


no 


riors among the living or the dead ; nor would it 
probably be doing any injustice to any belong 
ing to either of these two classes to say, further, 
that he finds no equal. His zeal and industry 
bave, moreover, brought to light treasures that 
but for bim would probably have perished, 
When the Percy folio had been secured and 
printed, there still remained several otber manu 


li 
il 


script collections which had been used by pre- 
vious editors. These belonged muinly to the 
north of Britain. Scotland can justly be proud 
of her ballad poetry, and, in the consideration 
of its quantity and excellence, one can feel pity 
rather than express reproach for the patriotism, 
equally profane and inane, that to 
compare Barbour with Chaucer. it is gratify- 


ventures 


ing to learn, as we do from the advertisement, 
tbat several of the manuscript collections of 
individual 
The generous help of 
many is amply acknowledged, but it needs no 


these ballads, as well as versions of 


ones, have been secured. 


special insight to see that the success in procur- 
ing unused material has been due mainly to the 
indefatigable exertions of the editor, and to the 
enthusiasm which his own enthusiasm bas com- 
municated to all interested in this 
kind of literature. 

Of the execution of the work, so far as it has 


who were 


already been done, it is scarcely possible to speak 
in terms of too high praise. The present part 1s 
but a slight of th It 
sists, in fact, of but twenty-eight ballads 


instalment e whole. con- 
; yet 
these, with their illustrative comparison of the 
story, and with their variations of version, take 
up more than two hundred and fifty double-col 
umned pages. The amount of study put upon 
the work, the amount of investigation displayed 
in it, are, indeed, such as to appall veteran scho- 
wont to the most 


literary strongholds. When com 


lars who have been attack 
formidable 
pleted on the scale on which it bas been begun, 
we feel justified in saying that it will be the 
iinportant contribution that 
scholarship has yet made to any subject con- 
cerned primarily with literature. 

It hardly needs to be added that a work of 
this kind is not intended for the ordinary reader, 
even if he be a man of letters. It is, in truth, a 
storehouse to which the student of language, the 
student of poetry, the student of fiction, and the 
student of folk lore must resort for informati 
of a special kind, which can be found collected 
in its pages, and, so far at least as our own lan 
guage is concerned, in its pages alone 
will therefore rather than diminish 
with time ; yet even now he who reads mainly 
for amusement wili not fail to find much in it to 
entertain and instruct a man of literary taste. 
It remains to add that the work is published by 
subscription, and that the publishers have d 


most American 


n 


Its value 


increase 


their part in making its external appearance as 
attractive as the internal is valuable. It will 


not be to the credit of the American people if a 
collection like this—the fruit of earnest and un- 
selfish devotion to literature for its 
does not meet with adequate appreciation and 
encouragement, 


own sake— 
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A History of the People ’ ieee 
from the Revolut to ¢) } By 
John Bach McMaster. In 5 \ \ L BP 
Appleton & Co 1SSS 

THE striking passage in which Macaulay refers 

the ditferences in tbe historical met f Het 

dotus and Thucydides to the cl in the cha 
racteristics of their countrymen, was evident 
written not alone for Greece for Great Britair 
but for America as well. Here, a the stage 
has been passed in which feeling is of supre 
moment in the narration of history 1 Which 

we transfer to former times allt l t 

tics of our own, and, consciously o1 . 

ly, attribute our own prejudices to men wt 

were as foreign to them as Brahmi to Pa 

risian. Here, too, we ‘‘aspire to know, where 

our ancestors were content to doubt l 

to doubt, where our ancestors thought it r 

duty to believe.” The attitude of t has 

changed ; so far as he can get, he most dk 

full and exact statement, a irat t 

and a faithful projecti f the real act 

the story, without any disgt f thei ts 

of weakness as well as of strengt} TI s 

quence has been that the basis of histor 1 

ration has changed very consideral wit 

memory of men now livit The hist s 

business is no longer mainly w nics 

presidents, with the negotiati C tr S at 

the planning and fightir f campaig W 

the discussions of the scnate and t mpara 

tive merits of rival statesmen These are t 

the bubbles on the surface the n htv \ 

the people—that underlies the | . 

their course, Tothis the bistorian n ‘ s 

due proportion He wust not tishied 

he has made the people of the past a 

and clear to view as the ] f t 

until the reader has as exact ar v 

action or feeling w 1 have been i 

unnatural to the men of st ! s 

case of the menof the present s 

of history will t! t 1 

‘like supernatural aD) 

cause,” History w t 

ind natural symmett it 

an inspired census-tak w 

which retlects 

of himself 
If this is to bet : 

under < S i “ 

which bids fair tot \ 

of the U1 States { 

covers It is s i . s 

Green would bave writ 

devete an enti v 

vears. It is 

United States, t WW 

tl tn (sre 

maki s s 

found eve ie : 

ple. It isa stor s gt 

life, fee gs, @! s A 

tractively gr s 

snd mas ne bly 

will be, lacking subs s 

thing of that wor at s 

enviror t f the t 

upon it, and of if s, Wl 

cives Girt sw s I “ 
eck But 5 kw ‘ 

at nt storv of a t 

United States, whos s ‘ 

paratively se uined, ar s t w 
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and the man of had fought out the 
tevolution, who framed the Confede 


1784, who 
war of the 
ration and the Constitution, is much the same 
, albeit with a singular taste in dress, 
as the man of 1585, who telephones from New 


York city to Cleveland, telegraphs around the 


perse nape 


world, crosses the continent in a week, and pays 
a national debt of three thousand 
generation. 


millions in a 
For any such unconscious cerebra 
be any excuse, if this 
work is carried out in the which it 
At step the reader is 
guarded against any danger of confounding the 
country of the present with the country of the 
past. He is cautioned that if he could look upon 
the country as it was in 1754 he would not recog- 
nize it: 


tion there will no longer 


manner in 


has been begun. every 


‘The hamlets of a few fishermen would mark 
the sites of wealthy havens now bristling with 
innumerable masts, and the great cities them 
selves would dwiudle to dimensions scarce e¢x- 
ceeding those of some rude settlement far to the 
west of the Colorado River. Of the inventions 
and discoveries which abridge distance, which 
apvnibilate time, Which extend commerce, which 
aid agriculture, which save labor, which trans 
mit speech, which turn the darkness of the night 
into the brilliancy of the day, which alleviate 
pain, which destroy disease, which lighten even 
the infirmities of age, not one existed. Fulton 
was still a portrait-painter, Fitch and Rumsey 
had not yet begun to study the steam-engiue, 
Whitney had not yet gone up to college, Howe 
and Morse, McCormick and Fairbanks, Good- 
year and Colt, Dr. Morton and Dr. Bell were 
yet to be born. A narrow line of towns and 
hamlets extended, with many breaks, along the 
coast from the province of Maine to Georgia, 
but fifty miles back from the waters of the At- 
lantic the country was an unbroken jungle.” 


The sparseness of population, and the lack of 
facilities for the interchange of intelligence, 
were aggravated by the difficulties of travel : 


** While Wasbington was serving his first term, 
two stages and twelve borses sufliced to carry 
all the travellers and goods passing between 
New York and Boston, then the two great com 
mercial centres of the country. The convey- 
ances were old and shackling, the barness made 
mostly of rope; the beasts were ill-fed, and 
worn to skeletons. The ordinary day’s journey 
was forty miles in summer ; but in winter, when 
the roads were bad and the darkness came on 
early in the afternoon, rarely more than twenty- 
five. . . Even a trip from Brooklyn to 
New York, across a river scarce half as wide as 
that separating the city from New Jersey, was 
attended with risks and delays that would now 
be thought intolerable. Then, and indeed till 
the day, thirty years later, when the rude steam- 
boats of Fulton made their appearance on the 
ferry, the only means of transportation for man 
and beast were clumsy row- boats, flat-bottomed, 
square-ended scows with sprit-sails, and two 
masted boats called periaguas. Every week 
small herds of steers and tlocks of sheep were 
driven to the ferry, shut up in pens, and brought 
over the river, a few ata time, on the scows, 
The calmest days, tbe smoothest water, and a 
slack tide were, if possible, chosen for such trips. 
Yet even then, whoever went upon a cattle-boat 
took his Jife in his hands. If a sudden gust of 
wind struck the sails, or if one of the half-dozen 
bullocks became restless, the scow sure to 
upset.” 


was 


The political history of the years covered by 
the is full, minute, and accurate. 
There is no attempt to disguise the fact that the 
success of Dr. Cutler’s Ohio Company, and the 


first volume 


passage of the Ordinance of 1787, were intimately 
associated with a gigantic laud-jobbing scheme, 
in which all the influential members of Congress 
were “let in on the ground floor.” There is no 
attempt to disguise other similar features of 
contemporary politics, which, if they should 
occur now, would brighten the faces and lighten 
the labors of the Wasbington correspondents, 
and supply a battery from which to shock the 
country with the revelation of official scandals. 
The details of social life, too, are given with 
painstaking completeness. The misery of 
poor man’s life ; the horrors which armed his 


the 
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ever-watchful enemy, the law of imprisonment 
for debt; the formal courtesies of the higher 
their amusements, relaxations, and 
business methods ; the wilder life of the State 
of Franklin and the county of Kentucky—all 
these are so fully covered that the scrutiny 
which could suggest missing details would be 
severe indeed. 

But, after all, however interesting these may 
be and however spirited the manner of their 
narration and grouping, the great and crowning 
excellence of Mr. McMaster’s work is its faith- 
fulness in picturing the enormous difficulties of 
national action in 1784 and the succeeding quar- 
ter of acentury. If the work is completed as it 
has been begun, its reader will never be assailed 
by the insidious temptation to clothe the charac- 
ters of which he is reading with the attributes 
of the present, to transfer to the American of 
1784 the characteristics and advantages of the 
American of the present. He will feel no sur- 
prise at occasional suggestions of secession in 
various parts of the country, for he will have 
been already completely acquainted with the so- 
cial and political limitations of which they were 
the fruit ; nor will he remember them as an ex- 
cuse for later suggestions of secession, when the 
original limitations had disappeared. To him 
the bistory of the United States will not seem a 
succession of inexplicable cataclysms provoked 
by the bad temper or folly, the wisdom or good 
luck, of the people of one section or the other, 
but an orderly succession of natural events, the 
inevitable effects of moving causes which have 
already taken their places in his memory and 
judgment. For these reasons, this first volame 
is a most encouraging promise of the standard 
history of the people of the United States. 

A single criticism, if it be a criticism, might 
be made upon the promise that the work is to be 
completed in five volumes. If it has taken one 
volume to cover the years 1784-90, it is difficult 
to see how the remaining seventy years, down 
to “the beginning of the Civil War,” are to be 
covered, after the same method, in four volumes. 
The work ought not to be wricten for the reader 
of 1888 or 1890 alone, and, if it is to be of perma- 
nent value, it must cover the expanding social 
conditions of 1830-60 as fully as it has done those 
of 1784-90. But any such criticism would be pre- 
mature, and the increasing homogeneity of 
modern society will probably obviate it. 


classes, 


THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY. 


Imperial Dictionary of the English Language. 
By John Ogilvie, LL.D. New edition, edited 
by Charles Annandale, M.A. Illustrated. 4 
vols. London: Blackie & Son; New York: 
The Century Co. 

Tuts work, of which we have here what might 

be called either the second or third edition, has 

been for thirty-six years in vogue on the other 
side of the water. First published in 1847-50, it 
was distinctly the offspring of Webster’s Dic- 
tionary, of which it became the parent when it 
introduced the practice of inserting illustrations 
in the text—a most legitimate mode of definition. 
To adopt the reckoning of the title-page, the 
present edition contains 3,000 woodcuts, or, as 
exactly as possible, an average of one for every 
page. The length of the printed page is nearly 
the same as tbat of Webster, the width less by 
one and a balf inches, so that each of the three 


columns is considerably narrower than in the 


American work. The type is substantially the 
same, but that of the catchwords is rather more 
distinct in the ‘Imperial Dictionary,’ to which 
on the whole we should give the palm for con- 
venience to the hand as well as to the eye of the 
her. The binding, of a blue-black cloth, is 


sea 
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simple and tasteful. The four volumes have the 
compensation of lightness when consulted indi- 
vidually, but add to their obvious disadvantage 
that of being divided in the midst of a letter 
(though not of an article). The third volume, 
however, begins with L, as the first volume 
with A. 

The prime cause of the bulkiness of this work 
is that it encroaches upon the cyclop#dia, This 
has been the tendency even in our American 
dictionaries : consult the definition of morris as 
given by Webster. The ‘Imperial Dictionary’ 
purposely expands some of its definitions so as 


| to include details commonly reserved for tech- 


nical or historical works. Compare bile, blow- 
pipe, chauvin, heliotype, ete. Under steelyard, 
the principle of this balance is set forth ; under 
steam-engine and steam-whistle, the accompany- 


| ing diagrams are explained by references to the 








lettering ; under perfectionist, we read, truly, 
‘*The founder of the sect was Jobn Humphrey 
Noyes, and the principal community is estab- 
lished on a farm at Oneida Creek, in the State 
of New York. The followers of Noyes call them- 
selves also Bible Communists,” and much more, 
both historical and doctrinal. A second source 
of great fulness is in the illustrative quotations 
from standard authors. There are more in all 
than in Webster, and where the latter gives 
only the significant part of a verse of Shakspere 
or Milton, for example, the ‘ Imperial Diction- 
ary’ often rounds out tbe couplet or stanza— 
compare deck (of cards). The editors have also 
had the good thought to introduce as many 
“familiar quotations” as practicable. Finally, 
their use of American writers has been very 
liberal. The third begetter of length is the vo- 
cabulary, and here the editors have not only 
profited by the most recent supplements to 
Worcester and Webster, but have incorporated 
Scotch words to an extent that should disturb 
the rest of Dr. Johnson. They have, finally, 
added a supplement of their own to the last vol- 
ume, in which we find such neologisms as 
bell-punch, boycott, circumnutation (Darwin), 
closure, ego-altruistic (Spencer), ensilage, and 
many more not given by Webster, together with 
a much greater number common to the two 
works. Proper names like Asura, Accad, Ben- 
thamism, Danite, etc., abound in both, but on 
no clear principle of selection, and have a ques- 
tionable title to be included, apart from their 
undoubted convenience. Americanisms, like 
greenback, hoodlum, interview, lacrosse, phe- 
nomenal, record (political), ticket, 
underground railroad, ete., repre- 


repeater, 
are well 


| sented. Boss, in its political sense, is not re- 


| cognized. 


The nice point in tbe metaphor 
which gave birth to carpet-bagger is quite 


| missed in the statement—‘‘ because regarded as 
| having no more property tban might fill a car- 


pet-bag”—and the subsequent definition—‘a 
needy political adventurer who goes about the 
country,” etc. Worcester’s definition is much 
better. The carpet-bagger was one who had 
only a transient interest in the country he in- 
fested—a sojourner, who meant to stay only till 
he had filled his pockets with the spoils of poli- 
tics. His opposite was the bona-fide settler. 
The etymologies may be trusted as among the 
best now accessible. They bave had the advan- 
tage of Skeat’s Dictionary (compare bludgeon, 
whitlow), but they do not slavishly follow that 
author’s conclusions (compare havoc, hurlyburly, 
mate, picnic), The synonyms are, perhaps, not 
superior to Webster’s. The definitions are of 
unequal merit, and in one department, for which 
preéminence is claimed in the prospectus, so defi- 
cient that we think proper to dwell on them, in 
order that the editors of the new dictionary 
projected by the Century Co., and based on 
the ‘ Imperial,’ may take warning in time. We 
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refer to zodlogical terms, of which we must give 
a few examples: 


** Agouta (a gi’ta),n ([Nativename.}] Anin 
sectivorous mammal peculiar to Hayti, of the 
family Talpidw, and the sole memper of the 
genus Solenedon, It is so puzzling to naturalists 
that it has received the name of S. paradowus, 
It has the fur, ears, and tail of the opossum, but 
the teeth and elongated nose of the shrews 
It is of the size of a rat, and not unlike one.” 


The agouta does not belong to ‘‘the familv 
Talpidz,” but to another widely distinet cne ; it 


is not the ‘‘ sole member of the genus Solenodon,” 
but bas a congener in Cuba much better known ; 
it is no longer ** puzz'ing to naturalists,” but for 
twoscore years its relationsbips have been under 
stood and generally admitted ; it has not ** the 
fur, ears, and tail of tbe opossum,” but its own 
thar is, those parts are characteristic ; the teeth, 
far from being those *‘ of the shrews,” are so dif 
ferent as to have compelled recent naturalists 
to place it in a different primary division of the 
order ; its elongated snout is better simulated by 
otber insectivores than the shrews ; and the final 
remark not only is untrue, but contradicts the 
previous ones. 

** Agouti (a-gi’ti), n. The Indian name of 
several species of rodent mammals, family 
Cavidw, genus Dasyprocta or Chloromys. The 
commou agouti, or yellow-rumped cavy (D. 
Agouti), is of the size of arabbit. The upper 
part of the body is brownish, with a mixture of 
red and black ; the belly yellowish. Three va- 
rieties are mentioved, all peculiar to South Ame- 
rica and the West Indies,” etc. 


The etymological statement is not only in- 
definite, but actually wrong; the agouti does 
not belong to the family Caviide (not Ca- 
vide}, but to a peculiar one (Dasyproctide) ; 
Chloromys is an obsolete synonym, and not a 
true alternative pame, as might be supposed ; 
ten species of agoutis are now recognized, and 
not ‘‘three varieties” (in a dictionary wherein 
definitions are the principal feature, such loose 
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interchange of words as ‘‘species” and * va- 
rieties” is a grave fault) ; agoutis range north- 
wards into Mexico, and are consequently not 
“peculiar to South America and the West 
Indies.” 


“Ape (ap), n. (A. Sax. apa ; the word is widely 
spread; comp. Icel. api, D. aap, Dan. abe, G. 
affe. O. A. G. affo, Ir. and Gael ana, W. epa, O. 
Bohem. on, Mod. Bohem. opec, an ape; en initial 
guttural has been lost in all these words seen in 
Gr. kipos, Skr. kapi, an ave.] One of a family 
(Simiadaw) of quadrumoenous anima!s found in 
the torrid zone of both coutirents, including a 
great variety of species. The word ape, as well 
as the terms monkey and bsboon, were formerly 
applied indiscrimmwately to all quadrumanous 
mau.mels; but itis now limited to such as have 
the teeth of the same number and form asin 
map, and which possess neither tails nor cheek- 
pouches. The family includes the chimpanzee, 
gibbon, gorilla, orang-outavg, Barbary ape. &e., 
and has been divided into three genera, Troglo- 
dytes, Simia, and Hylobates,” ete. 


The first sentence is badly constructed, and its 
meaning ambiguous; the 
a defiance of etymology 
tionary of etymologies: the statement that Si 
miidz are found in * both continents ast 
misleading: the family two 
continents—Africa and Asia— but not in both the 
Olid and New World, as might be supposed by 


yt 


termination ** adw”™ is 


not tolerable in a die- 


“is at le 


is represented in 


nm 


many from the words used; the family ca 
include a great variety « 
The 
word ape has been used in several ways: (7) our 
irent 


t 
és e 


be properly said to 
species "—com pared to otbers it has but few 


Arvan as well as less remote ancestors app 
ly used the cognate term for a cercopithecoid 
monkey: (b>) it bas been also emploved with the 
extended sense indicated above: and tinally (c), it 
has been misapplied to forms unknown to the 
* ancients,” and is now much used as the Enghsh 
synonym of the family name Simiide#—that is, 
for the large tailless quadrumana. The family 
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does not include the Barbary ape 
a true monkey. 


that Species 1s 


‘* Camelida@ (ka-mel’i-dé), n. p!. A family of 
quadrupeds, including the true camels of the 
eastern hemisphere, and the llamas of the west 





ern. They are the only ruminants with canine 
and incisor teeth in the upper jaw 

The Camelid#® are by no means ‘the only 
ruuunapts with canine and i1 r teet the 
Upper jaw Very many otbers have pper 
cinine teetl an me have ma 
tusk { e ones su ure T \ t ul! 
mus ] ind the Tra 5 i ex 
tinet forms of ruminants ba { t 
ol both “camme and incisor teeth the uy 
haw, 

Another fauit is the constant use of anatomy 

‘anat.”) for antbropotomy For example, the 
*anat.” terms, anus and aorta, have detinitions 
and descriptions applicable to the manifestation 
of the parts in man, but not to their development 
in other animals. Occasionally we miss the 
zoological application of terms employed in 
many senses. Thus, Jovt, in addition to the 


meanings given, is used to denote the continuous 


front sheath of the tarsus of most oscine or 
sincing birds, like the robin: boofed is a corre 
lated adjective 

There remains one defect for which the ‘ Im 


perial Dictionary’ is not conspicuous, but which 


characterizes all in a or less degree. 


We can best express it by saying that the edito 


greater 


rial point of view is too exclusively that of one 
to whom the language is vernacular. This is 
f taken 
to indicate the prepositions of relationship, as 
fo and with after fo and 
after averse different, upon alter depen 
dent, of and upon after independence, and the 
the 
This principie might be greatly 
found in 


shown particularly in the want of pains 


comparison, from 
or 
like—words in the choice of which native 
often hesitates 
usuall 


extended so as to show words 


lly 
conjunction. For example, what verb shall be 
used with autopsy—to have, hold, make, or per 
form? We put the question as a foreigner 





If the new editors bear this in 





might rd 
and serutinize every word in the light of its re 
lationships, giving copious illustrative examples 
we believe they will do more to make the * Ce 
tury Dictionary’ preéminent than in any ott 
way. In the meantime t | il [ i 
ary ’is a very valuable add s 
Tre eTend 
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pure or a s 
deed be traced out and syst but less 
in end of study for fl wn sake t 1 to serve 
as a frameworl ske N t ~ 

the flesh and ana al, v | al 
~onomy, wt t i t of ‘ and 

ties as they are, with all tl svi athies 
apathies, and antipathbies.” His wide reading 
and familiarity with i strial affairs s ed 
bim with ample materials f the task of dea! 
ing with the subject in this s t. His book 
abounds with fact and illustration taken from 
daily life. It discusses current estions witl 
fearless vigor. Whatever may be thought of 
General Walker's lusions, we apprehend 
that no one who reads his book will be likely to 
find it lacking in vitality 

That there was need of a fresh statement of 
the principles of political economy, most stu 
dents and teachers of the subject are painfally 
aware. Whether they will accept General 











Walker's book as actorv for 
their pur es, We predict 
Phe ort x “ loubtedly tind h 
inl t They « t ‘ t iv that 
the aut loes i} ‘ t 
cl us ‘ ‘ \ 
pia vit ! \ i 
i i \ ‘ \ — n 
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MI 
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i HH ! . 
‘ ‘ } ve ’ 
bel And vet \ “ 
‘ t enti vy from tl I t vow 
probably find in his b t at 
thought and reflect 
The portior f bis t rwhich ( ‘ 
Walker would, we suppose, lay St stress, an 
those portions in which be develops his theory 
of wages He rejects with empbasis the so called 
wage-fund theory, and all theories which mak: 
wages the outcome of any ratio or relation be 
tween the amount of capital and the number of 
laborers. Hts own view is that production, not 
capital, is the measure of wages ; that everv act 
of productive lal is, in fact, rewar fout of 








Its own | Tt 
tal are deter 
laws: under free 
ceed their nora 
indeterminate 
tion left after paving the fixed charges ; they 
vary, therefore, and varv at once, with every 
r nge in the productiveness of industry 
As against some statements of the wag 
theory av be admitted that Mr. Wa 
A CAst That theory has undoubtedly 
stated by s with t ! itv and par 
rowness, as if it rm 17 ng bevend a 
} Varit et a ss intl eterm t i 
wages s il the the v ea y fs 
Ss t \ We S 4% be lic that th 
Wage f v . ted ~) i 
s {f { t fa f ! 1 1 
reas ind that ¢ al Walker's trit n 
toward a sta Yr < t iw f 
wag “ t tint ito \ ifeve 
} ave t ird a 
bett ta t ! t So far as : 
t 1 | ew toi ate 
i t ry tarts with a few si1 
} “ we think no man will 
t s ‘ li tha is in ex 
i eat \ f yea ' n i I l ne 
a has bee aved f1 past produ 
anid is ed 1 he owne! fit for use 
in g re we t that nothin but 
i savings can this capital that 
high protits stimulate snd low profits discourage 
fr vings 4) that the possessors of cireulat 
ing capital will wish to keep it always employed 
in making gait 
Now, there is only one way in which circulat 
ing capital can be employed so as to make gain 
Ex ept to advance wages to laborers and rent 
to landlords, there is absolutely no room for it 
in the industrial system. If laborers and land 
lords always waited for their pay until the con- 
sumers of their commodities paid for them, 


there would be simply no function for circulat- 
ing capital. The laborers would then, beyond 
question, be paid for every act of labor in the 
product of tbe labor itself, or rather its value ; 
production would then in truth be the measure 


of wages. In that case, except the landlords 








and owners of fixed capital, none but actual 
would have any claim upon the pro- 
industry. Wages would therefore be 
higher by the 
amount that now constitutes the gains of circu 


laborers 
duets of 
than at whole 


highet present 


lating capital. True, the gain would be accom 
panied by great risks for the individual laborer: 
a fall in the value of his product before it reach- 
ed the consumer might lower very much, or even 
his labor. 

circulating 


destroy entirely, the returns for 

The 
proof 
for their rewards until the consumer pays for 


mere existence of capital is 


positive that laborers do not in fact wait 


their products. The question here is one of fact 
not what might be, nor what ought to be, but 
what is. it pervades 
all industry, 
management, it brings gain to its 
General Walker points to the fact that laborers 
were formerly hired by the year in this country, 


Circulating capital exists, 


and everywhere, under proper 


pe yssessors, 


and were not paid in full till the end of the year; 
also to the fact that farm laborers quite com 
monly wait for their wages till the crop is bar- 
vested, or even sold. So far as this implies a 
real waiting 


advances to laborers out of 


for wages, and not a mere substitu 
tion of the circulat 
ing capital of the butcher, the grocer, and the 
merchant for advances by their ac- 
, the fact could not 


influence on the rate of 


dry 


goods 


tual employers fail to have 
an important their 
We admit freely that all such real wait 
it leaves I 


rainst the wage-fund theory 


wages. 
ing has its reward ; s for circulating 
But a“ 


Unless laborers wait for their 


capital to do. 
it proves nothing. 
pay until the consumer pays for their products, 
There 
vast mass of farm produce in store on both sides 


their pay must come ont of capital. is a 


of the Atlantic at the present moment. General 
Walker will scarcely contend that the 
who produced it are still waiting for their pay. 


laborers 


The mere transfer of the supply from one capi 
talist to Whence, 
then, came the wages paid to those laborers ¢ 
Whence, further, came the wages paid to labor- 
ers for producing all the other commodities that 


another proves nothing. 


are now in warehouses and on the shelves of the 
It is futile to an 
commodities themselves have 


dealers all over the country ? 
swer that these 
been paid to laborers, or that laborers have 
been paid out of them ; for here are the com- 
modities to refute the assertion. 
then, must have come from the saved products 
of previous tabor—in other words, from circu- 
lating capital. 

Now, the wage-fund theory assumes that the 
wages so paid to laborers in any given period 
cannot exceed the total amount available for the 
Further, it assumes that, in the ordi- 
nary course of things, the whole amount so 
available is in fact paid to laborers, since that is 
the only way in which any part of it can be 
But now we must no- 
tice a point which has been too frequently over- 
looked. Circulating capital, as its name implies, 
is wealth in motion. Much tbe larger part of it 
consists of commodities at one stage or another 
of their long progress from their first condition 


Their wages, 


purpose, 


used so as to make gain. 


of crude nature to their final reception as finish- 
The other part 
consists of money received from consumers, and 
on its way back to the labor end of 
the double chain, to be 


ed products by the consumers. 


is, so to say, 


there converted into 
commodities again through the agency of labor. 
There is thus a double movement going on in the 
circulating capital; it is the result of division of 
Now, ob- 
viously, the effect on wages of a given mass of 
circulating capital will depend not simply on its 
amount, but also on the rapidity of its circula- 
tion. A capital of $1,000 paid out for labor and 
recovered again from the consumer twice in a 
year, will act as powerfully on wages as double 


labor and exchange of commodities. 


The Wation. 


the amount paid out and recovered ovly once in 
Any circumstance, then, that affects 
the rapidity of circulation of the whole mass of 
circulating capital cannot be without an effect 
Anything that quickens the conver 
sion of commodities into money at the consum- 


a year, 


on wages, 


er’s end, will increase the amount of circulating 
capital in the form of money that awaits con- 
This 
increase of money-capital will constitute an in 


version into commodities at the labor end. 


creased demand for labor, and wages will tend 
to rise. Similarly, any obstruction to trade, 
any increased difticulty in the sale of goods to 
consumers, will check the rapidity of circulation 
aud tend 
which overlooks this essential quality of circu- 
lating capital is no better than a law of prices 
which should fail to cake account of the rapidity 
of circulation of money. 

the fact that 
modities is carried on, not by barter, but through 


to depress wages. A law of wages 


Secondly, exchange of com- 
money, is not without an impor- 

the 
of protits is undoubtedly, 


the medium of 
law of wages. The source 
at bottom, the fact 
that laborers produce more than they consume. 
But to the employer profits are strictly a money 
question 


tant bearing on 


a question of receiving more dollars 
for his commodity than be paid out to laborers 
Anything that disturos prices 
A fall of 


arising, 


for producing it. 
disturbs the 
prices, from whatever cause 


basis of his operations. 
general 
lessens Lis margin for making profit—may even 
destroy it altogether. The wage-fund theory 
clearly does not imply that, in such a case, the 
employers must go on paying Gut money with- 
out the prospect of gaining by it, or even with 
the prospect of loss. On the contrary, it assumes 
that money-wages must, in such a case, speedily 
The fall of prices indicates, of itself, a 
into 


decline 
of commodity capital 
Even if employers had the will 
to go on paying the old rate of wages, they 
would presently find themselves unable to con- 
tinue it. The proportion of their capital locked 
up in commodities being increased, they have 
less to offer to laborers. The wage-fund theory 
was not suggested to account for changes such 


slower conversion 


money-capital. 


as this ; but there is nothing in such changes at 
variance with it. 

In the opposite case of a rise of prices, the gains 
of circulating capital will be increased, unless the 
rise of prices be accompanied by a correspond- 
ing money-wages. Would it be so ac- 
companied ¢ The wage-fund theory answers, 
No, unless previously there was an abnormal 
accumulation of money-capital waiting for the 
proper inducement to seek labor. If the old 
rate of wages was such as to absorb all the cir- 
culating capital as quickly as it returned to its 
possessors, higher wages will not, and cannot, be 
paid until additional means of payment are 
forthcoming. Such additional means may be 
looked for from two sources: (1) a more rap:d 
conversion of commodity-capital into money- 
capital, through the quickened purchases of con- 
sumers ; (2) additional savings, attracted by the 
unusual opportunities for making gain. In either 
case, and both are probable, wages would tend 
Here it is that General Walker's theory 
and the wage-fund tbeory are most pointedly at 
His theory is that in such a case 
wages must rise at once, without waiting for the 
increased pressure of money-capital, Employers 
can afford to pay higher wages, and under free 
competition they will pay, or will be compelled 
We confess ourselves at 


rise of 


to rise. 


variance, 


to pay, higher wages. 
a loss to discover bow, in the tirst place, addi- 
tional be paid before additional 
means are at hand to pay with ; or how, in the 
second place, competition can accomplish any- 
thing in the case. Competition is the great 
loveller. 


wages can 


It will remove inequalities of wages, 
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but it is powerless to raise or to depress the gene- 
ral level of wages. If, indeed, it were open to 
every penniless upstart to undertake productive 
enterprises ; if laborers could and would really 
wait to be paid out of product, then we should 
certainly have a very different state of things. 
Outsiders could then euter into competition with 
employers, and, by their added demand for 
labor, raise wages. But it does not do to forget 
that, except as against new capital, the possessors 
of old capital have a strict monopoly. It is 
futile to speak of what they can afford to do ; 
they will not pay higher wages until they must, 
But General Walker’s view may be that, by 
their own more urgent competition for the con- 
trol of labor, they will raise wages. With what 
motive shall they compete more urgently? To 
increase production ? Clearly not, because to 
increase production, as production is now carried 
on, involves the possession of additional plant 
and materials, and these, by hisown assumption, 
they do not yet possess. It they should increase 
capital by new savings, or if a more rapid sale 
of goods to consumers should quicken the circu- 
lation of capital, then certainly wages would 
tend to rise; but that would be a different case 
from the one under discussion, and would con- 
form to the wage-fund theory. 
tend that while capital remains unchanged in 
amount and rapidity of circulation, there can be 
no rise of wages. The high profits would make 
men wish to bave more circulating capital, or 
have it return to them more quickly, but would 
not make them willing to pay higher wages, so 
long as, at the existing rate, they can remvest all 
the circulating capital they bave, as quickly as 
it returns to them. 

General Walker finds a serious obstacle to the 
working of bis theory in the fact that wages are 
always fixed by agreement before production 
Notbing that happens during or after 
production can affect the terms of that agree- 
ment so far as production has actually gone. 
The agreement may no doubt be revised, but not 
so astoapply to the past. Yet he holds that 
this is but the formal relation of employer and 
employed. To us it seems the real and final re- 
lation in the case. General Walker holds that 
every mechanical invention, every improvement 
in production, has the immediate effect of rais- 
ing wages. We should prefer to say that any 
improvement which cheapens articles used by 
the laborers or their families, benefits them quite 
as effectually as a rise of wages would do. But 
it is not a rise of wages; such a benefit the 
laborers share in common with all consumers of 
the cheapened commodity—they gain, not as 
laborers, but as purchasers of that commodity. 
It is difficult to perceive how laborers are to 
gain by the cheapening of an article that they 
do not purchase. 

Finally, General Walker admits—he could not 
well avoid admitting—that scarcity of capital is 
attended by a high rate of interest. This is sub- 
stantially all that the wage-fund theory con- 
tends for ; in fact, it may be said that it is the 
wage-fund theory. High interest must, even on 
General Walker’s theory, come out of the pro- 
ducts of labor, and leave correspondingly less 
for the laborers. Wages, then, depend on capi- 
tal, whether measured by it or not. 


We simply con- 


begins. 


The Rightand Wrong Uses of the Bib'e. By 

Rev. R. Heber Newtcn. John W. Lovell Co. 
Ir was the opinion of Voltaire that it is not 
the costly folios, but the thirty-sous books, that 
serve the purposes of the intellectual reformer. 
Mr. Newton is evidently of the same opinion, 
and makes his appeal to the general public in 
papercovers. There is, again, abundant evidence 
that he bas read the literature of his subject 
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widely and carefully, but the results at which be 
has arrived are reproduced with a remarkable 
freedom A more frequent 
reference to his technical apparatus would hav 


from bookishness. 
given a more scholarly appearance to his argu 
ment, but it weuld have been likely to defeat the 
principal object which he bas in view, which is 
to present a rational doctrine of the 
such a form that it will be easily apprebensible 


Bible in 


by any person of good natural intelligence. T 
this extent at least he has succeeded. His book 
hearty : easy to read, and 
pleasant. offend the 
conservative instincts of the majority of Chris 


is fresh, earnest, 


However much it may 
tian people, it cannot be justly charged with the 


Bible 


Its most obvious 


least irreverence. Its enthusiasm for the 
is its most conspicuous trait. 
limitations are a certain scrappiness throughout 
and a remarkable disproportion in the treat 
ment of the Old and New “ The 
Power of the Bible is Cbrist,” it the 
amount of space assigned to the New Testament 


Testaments, 
he tells us, bt 


in his seven sermons is insignificant. It is un- 
questionable, however, that the new readings of 
the New Testament are quite as significant as the 


new readings of the Old. The apparent im) lica- 


tion of Mr. Newton’s sermons is that tie Jesus 
of the New Testament is entirely simple and ac- 


cessible, wh ch he is not to those who know the 
ways of the New Testament critics. The un 
equal and insufficient emphasis which be has 
given tothe New 
the Old is doubtless owing to the fact that his 
with the 


Testament as compared with 


later studies have been more especially 
Old Testament scholars. 
There is a unity and integrity in their results, an 


He is under their spell. 


which the New Testament 
And so 

New 
ton’s sermons is that the Old Testament is much 
than the 
pposed to bis theory of an evolution of 


order of devel pment 
criticism bas not so obviously attained. 

it happens that the impression left by Mr 
more to him New—an impression 
squarely 
religion of which the New Testament is the cul- 
mination. 


The sermons are sevenin number. The first, 


upon “The Unreal Bible,” and the third and 
fourth, upon “The Wrong Uses of the Bible,” 
are the most clear and definite. Che unreal 
Bible is the “immaculate, infallible, oracular” 


Bible of the Westminster Its un 
reality is shown by such various considerations 


Confession, 


as that it has little sanction from the Church, as 
little from the Bible itself ; that its growth dis 
credits it: that the theory of it cannot be stated 
that other peop! 

have held asimilar theory concerning other Bibles 


“The Real Bible” claims for tl 


without self-contradiction : 


The sermon on 





Bible our natural reverence, because it contair 
the literature of a noble race, a race preéminent 
ly religious, whose literature is as religious as its 


life, which pressed forward for many centurie 
till it realized 
The two sermons on “ The 
Bible’ I 
on the entire agreement of the reader with M 
Their consider 


part obviously 


“Christian Israel 
Wrong Uses of t 
depend for their aces 


its ideal in 
should not 
Newton's critical conclusions. 


most 
generally 


tions are for the 
though they are 
sermons on “The Right Critical Use f tl 
Bible” and “The Right Historical Use of t 
Bibie” show that Mr. Newton cordially accepts 
“the results of the 


disregarded I 


Dutch school,” as thev at 


still commonly called, vy ar 
more characteristic of tin H 
land than of Reuss an mar 





Smith avd others in Great Britain, Tov ani 
others in the United States. Be it right 
the set of Old Testament criticism is 
evidently tor 
Prophets, the Law 
Law, the the Prophets, 

true order of Israel's religious development 


wrong, 


Psalms, represent t 


‘The Nation. 
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that to have been the original meaning. Abun- 
dant quotations like these from rare sources, and 
parallel forms and phrases from little-known 
dialects, give the book its principal value to the 
of 


logical puzzles, with many amusing solutions. 


scholar. But it is a choice collection etymo 


Gi An Etymological Lexicon of 
By Edward Ross Wharton, 


1S82, 


Etyma 
Classical Greek 
M.A. 

THE plan of this little book seems to be a good one. 

It first 

words such as are not palpably formed from some 


wca: 


London: Rivingtons. 


contains an alphabetical list of Greek 
other Greek words, with references in most cases 
by number to the particular phonetic change 
illustrated, which is given in the following part: | 
this covers 120 pages with some thirty-five words 

ona page. The second part, giving the phonetic 
modifications under the three heads of growth, 


change, and loss, covers twenty-three pages. 


Two appendices, one on onomatopoetic words 
and one on loan-words, complete the book, Of 
the execution of the plan it is difficult to give a 
It is 
not a book fit for a beginner in Greek or for an 
ordinary college student ; and even an advanced 


just idea without taking too much space. 


student would find other sources of information 


necessary on account of the extreme conciseness 
of treatment. To a conservative etymologist 
it will appear that the writer knows a great deal 
more than anybody has a right to know on this 
Stems which 


most of us are content 
toregard as primitive, are here confidently ana- 


subject. 


lyzed. Many rare words are given from frag- 
ments or grammarians’ notices, which often add 
just so much obscurity instead of throwing light 
on other words. Any one who will look at the 


aa, 


words ay, dwvreiov, vaxap, and at ayavaxréw, 


avat, BAaByn, épxos, étaipos, Beds, KEepToutos, ada, will 


No one 
could profitably use the book who did not know 
already enough to judge independently the value 
of ite statements, but to such a man it might 
be of some use as a handy little compendium. 


see some of the grounds of this opinion. 


The Philosophy of Kant in Extracts. Selected 
by John Watson, LL.D. Kingston: William 


Baillie, Printer, 1882. 

Tus little manual, prepared for facilitating the 
study of Kant among his own students, by Prof. 
Watson, of Kingston, Canada, might well find 
a more extended use. The clumsy redundancy 
of Kant’s style has always seriously hindered 
readers from getting at his main drift, and the 
several attempts to make the path clearer by 
restating the meaning in orderly sequence, aban- 
doning the form, have not met with much suc- 


cess. Indeed, a book of this sort very properly 
excites suspicion, the reader being unable to de 
termine what proportions of Kant, and what of 
Prof. Wat- 
son’s plan is to print the ipsissima verba, but to 
reduce their number. In 200 pages of judicious 
extracts he lucidly presents the current of 
thought which meanders through eight or nine 


alien matter, the mixture contains, 


acer tk & Ge 


HAVE READY : 


The [:pic of Kings. 


Retold from By Helen Zim- 
With a Prefatory Poem by Edmund 
W. Gosse. 


Stories Firdusi. 
mern, 
12mo, $2 50. 

“The book is charming from beginning to end. A 
notable addition to the libraries of who care 
to know the great classics of the world."’—London 
Saturday Review. 


those 


| modern 


The 


Nation. 


hundred pages of Kant’s ‘ Critiques’ of Pure Rea- 
son, of Practical Reason, and of Judgment. The 
translations used are those of Miiller, Stirling, 
Abbott, and, in the case of the ‘Critique of 
Judgment,’ Prof. For college 
use, such a series of extracts has many advan 
tages over the full text. For a first reading, 
private students will find it convenient ; and 
that it has been done by a competent hand the 
learning and ability of Prof. Watson’s earlier 
book on ‘Kant and his English Critics’ are a 
sufficient warrant. 


Watson’s own. 


Sittenlehre. Von 
Hugo Sommer, Amtsrichter m Blankenburg 
am Hartz. Haarlem: De Erven F. Bohn. 
1882. Pp. 170. 

THIS little volume is a clear and timely expo- 

sition of the irreconcilable antagonism between 

especially Hartmannism, 
and every sound and practical theory of con- 
science. Morals, it is argued, is far less a matter 
of the intellect, or even of the will, than of the 
heart. A “feeling of oughtness” arises in us 
long before the concept of what we ought, and 


Der Pessimismus und die 


pessimism, 


| survives a very high degree of volitional decay ; 


nor can we will without first feeling the value of 
the end willed. Conscience, or the instinct of 
“self-preservation of the higher ego,” are only 
other names for this feeling. In feeling of all 
kinds, and chiefly in this, is found what is general 
and common to all as opposed to the individual 
and accidental found in intellect. The final end 
is what we real/y are; and although. like all 
views of the whole, we can have no adequate 
standard of measurement for it—so that it must 
remain miraculous and poetical, holy—our chief 
moral aim is to subordinate everything in us and 
in nature to it, till it appears to us as it truly is, 
central, final, supreme. The pessimism of E. von 
Hartmann is based on a false hypostasization of 
Force, as Schopenhauer’s of Will. Blind, imper- 
sonal, alogical, anti-rational though it be, it is 
yet made central and supreme, so that the final 
end of the universe is made to appear vain, 
illusive, and nugatory. 

From this it follows that the ethics of pessi- 
mism, so often regarded as sublime enough to 
counteract the absurdity of its metaphysics and 
psychology, must be rejected as chaotic and false, 
because opposed to the fundamental] supposition 
upon which alone either conscience or the reli- 
gious feeling can have any authority. “We 
must pity, love, and redeem the transcendent 
suffering of the Unconscious,” says Hartmann. 
“ Impossible,” replies Sommer, “for, just because 
it is quite unconscious, it is less capable of exciting 
pity than the lowest of sensitive organisms, while 
it is by no means apparent how pity can be 


| made the ground of ethics, either theoretically 


or practically.” The complacency with which 
Hartmann tells those who differ from him that if 


| their stomachs are better fitted for pork and 


cabbage than for nectar and ambrosia, it is not 
his fault, is exceedingly offensive to our author; 


| and yet he quite wrongly declares that evolution 
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and materialism culminate in Hartmannism, 
when the fact is, that the philosophy of the Un- 
conscious is far more a product of the metaphysi- 
cal than of thescientific spirit. We are far from 
eonvinced of any so radical opposition between 
the Aristotelian standpoint of Dr. Sommer and 
that of Hartmann, but commend his book to 
those interested in a vigorous discussion of the 
subject. 


La Botanique. 
C. Reinwald ; 
561 pp., 


Par J. L. De Lanessan. Paris: 
New York: F. W. Christern. 
2mo. 

THE author is Associate Professor of Natural 
History in the Faculty of Medicine, Paris, and is 
well known as a careful translator of certain 
English and German scientific works. He is, 
moreover, an author of a good treatise on zodlogy 
and of several papers favorable to Darwinism. 
From these facts it can be easily believed that 
this work is characterized, firstly, by the incor 
poration of a good deal of what forms the sub- 
ject-matter of the larger English and German 


| treatises on botany; secondly, by a broad grasp 


of the phenomena common to animals and 


| plants; thirdly, by a decidedly evolutionary cast 


given to the whole; and lastly, of course, by 
French clearness. Much of what the author's 
extensive reading has placed him in possession of 
is here given without any critical comment what- 
ever, and hence there is a good deal of trash 
mixed in with what is worth keeping. But it 
may be said to be trash for which he is not direct- 
ly responsible, except that he could have left it 
out. As a whole, the work is convenient, very 
readable, and up with the times; but a volume so 


| crowded with facts, no matter how well ar- 


ranged, needs a copious index: this has none. 
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